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Peace News 


Editorial 


Within the past week high-ranking German and 
American officials released three announcements so 
remarkably similar in their implications one finds it 
hard to put them down to coincidence. They were: 


1. On October 6, the US Secretary of Defence, Robert 
McNamara, predicted a “dramatic drop” in the cost 
of manufacturing nuclear warheads. The drop would, 
he claimed, permit 10 or 20 or even 30 nations to 
afford an investment in nuclear weapons in the near 


future. 

2. On the same day and again on October 9, West 
German officials (including Chancellor Erhard) indi- 
cated that by the end of the year their nation and 
the United States were determined to conclude an 
agreement creating the MLF, the proposed multi- 
Jateral nuclear force of mixed-manned surface ships 
armed with Polaris nuclear missiles. Of course, the 
Bonn Government would like the MLF to be “as 
multilateral as possible.” But, if there were no other 
takers, then the US and West Germany would set up 
in business on their own. 

3. Finally, on October 8, the US Secretary of State, 
Dean Rusk, announced that an eight-nation military 
study group drawn from within NATO had reached 
the conclusion that the projected 25-ship MLF fleet 
was “survivable.” No conceivable Russian attack 
could possibly knock out the fleet, which would be 
¢ruising, at random, in 4 million square miles of the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean. At the same time Mr 
Rusk emphasised Washington's eagerness to have the 
MLF set up by the end of the year. 

What these statements add up to is a clear indication 
that the pressure is on from the Americans and West 
Germans, the two staunchest advocates of the MLF, 
to get their polyglot nuclear navy launched .- at least 
diplomatically - by the end of the year. 

Mr McNamara’s warning was obviously another effort 
to dramatise the danger of nuclear dissemination, 
which, the US maintains, the MLF will prevent - at 
least within NATO. 

Mr Erhard’s remarks were just as obviously intended 
to scare the many reluctant NATO members into 
supporting the MLF, lest the Germans become the 
only Europeans to share with America the control 
of the surface fleet’s 200 Polaris missiles. (Even 
Harold Wilson, who has roundly criticised the MLF 
and seems within the year to have decisively rejected 
the plan, did feel compelled to say in May 1963 that 
he would support the MLF if he should ever be 
convinced there were no other way to prevent Ger- 
many from gaining too much influence over NATO's 
nuclear weapons.) 

Finally, the one purely strategic doubt that many 
have had about the MLF has been answered: we are 
now to believe that the cruising ships of the force 


would not simply be sitting ducks for Russian missiles 
or bombers. They would be a serious striking force. 


It is not always easy to criticise the MLF, because 
the proposal is shot through with a basic ambiguity. 
Thus, the American Defence Department argues that 
the MLF will inhibit the spread of nuclear weapons - 
admittedly a laudable objective. We are led to 
believe this is so because the MLF will - under the 
guise of some form of partnership - really ensure 
continued American control over European nuclear 
weapons. But at the same time, the supporters of the 
MLF make much of the scheme as a way of breaking 
down the American monopoly over life and death 
decisions about thermonuclear war in Europe. This 
would seem to compromise Mr McNamara’s strong 
desire for the utmost strategic flexibility in the use 
of American weapons; but insofar as shared control 
would serve as a brake upon any resort by Washing- 
ton to the use of nuclear weapons in Europe, it is 
also a laudable goal. 


But clearly one can’t have it both ways. Any sharing 
of nuclear control which will go far enough to satisfy 
the Europeans that they have a significant say in 
the use or non-use of these weapons will have to 
compromise America’s unified command. How far, 
for example, would such sharing have to go in order 
to influence General de Gaulle to give up his quest 
for nuclear independence? On the other hand, if the 
US is still to have the last word about the firing of 
nuclear weapons, then it simply doesn’t matter how 
many flags and languages the MLF sports. There is an 
old American folk-saying: “No matter how thin you 
slice the bologna, it’s still bologna.” 


Similarly, no matter how many countries are repre- 
sented on MLF crews, if only the Americans govern 
the use of the missiles on board, then the MLF hasn’t 
changed things in any essential way. 

Clarifying this seeming contradiction would seem to 
be basic to sensible policy, but Washington has been 
stubbornly silent about the entire problem of where 
the ultimate veto over the MLF’s weapons will lie. 

It is very important to realise, in any discussion of 
the MLF, how very unpopular the idea is among the 
NATO countries. The French have, of course, flatly 
spurned it - though for the worst of reasons. They 
aspire to an independent deterrent which can only 
help to unsettle international relations and in time 
contribute to the pace of the arms race. For better 
reasons, Prime Minister Gerhardsen of Norway 
announced on October 9 his country’s determination 
to prevent the creation of the MLF on the grounds 
that it will only facilitate the spread of nuclear 
weapons. 

Most other NATO members - especially the Dutch, 
the Italians, the Belgians, and the Danes - are ex- 
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WO MONTHS TO 
STOP THE MLF 


tremely uncertain about the scheme. They, like the 
British Labour Party, want some kind of consultation 
with the US, but not in the shape of the MLF. Their 
fear is that the MLF will eventually serve to elevate 
the West Germans, who would, after the US, con- 
tribute the most money and manpower to the 
proposed fleet, to the position of an independent 
nuclear power. 

It is, then, only the Americans and West Germans 
who like the MLF. But even the support of these 
two countries is not unanimous. The American Con- 
gress, as Peace News indicated in a report last week, 
is far from convinced of the virtues of the MLF. In 
response to this week's events, Senator Joseph Clark 
of Pennsylvania has opened a spirited attack on the 
MLF; he is calling for careful debate of the plan in 
Congress. At the same time, both the German Free 
Democrats and the Social Democrats in Bonn have 
expressed strong fears that the MLF - especially if 
it turns out to be a BLF, a bilateral German-American 
force - would only ruin the chances of improving 
relations between East and West. As last Saturday’s 
Guardian reported, both parties were quick to de- 
nounce Chancellor Erhard’s eagerness to get the 
MLF under way by the end of the year. 


The fears of the two German parties are really the 
clinching argument against the MLF. For if one 
insists that this issue be seen against a diplomatic 
and political background, one recognises at once what 
a dangerous folly the MLF is. 

In recent months there have been, within the general 
context of the East-West detente, several special signs 
of improving relations in the cold war. Early this 
year, the East and West Germans managed to reach 
an agreement to permit periodic visiting across the 
wall in Berlin. More recently still, the East Germans 
offered to transfer some 800 political prisoners to the 
West in return for trade concessions - and the Bonn 
Government accepted. Now efforts are under way 
between the Germanies to arrange for the reunion of 
families whose parents have fled to the West leaving 
their children behind. This would not appear to be 
the time for Bonn to begin reaching for nuclear 
weapons to defend itself from imminent invasion. 


But even more important, there is the December 
world congress of Communist parties in Moscow to 
consider. It seems very likely that Khrushchev will 
want to use this forum to dramatise his differences 
with the Chinese and to win as many Communist 
hearts for peaceful co-existence as possible. How 
convincing will his pitch for moderation be if, at 
the very time the Moscow congress is in session, the 
Americans decide to cut the Germans in on the 
control of nuclear weapons in Europe? 

It is important that the many peace groups which 
oppose the MLF realise how strong a case there is 
against the plan. They should also recognise that 
there is marked hostility to the MLF at very high 
official levels throughout Europe and America. The 
important task before us in the next two months is to 
mobilise that official hostility behind a strong demand 
that all governments - especially the British Govern- 
ment - absolutely reject the MLF, regardless of 
whether the Germans and Americans threaten to 
undertake bilateral negotiations. The German- 
American bluff should simply be called, in the 
realisation that the American Congress is extremely 
unlikely to approve a superfluously expensive MLF 
that includes only the West Germans. 


Despite the prestige Washington and Bonn are plac- 
ing behind the MLF, it is a shoddy and unpopular 
idea. A persistant and intelligent effort between now 
and December to discredit it, and to propose in the 
way of constructive alternatives the political settle- 
ments in Central Europe which are the best guarantee 
of western security, could very well expect to meet 
with great success. 
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POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain and abroad (sea mail): 3 months 
95, 6 months 18s, 1 year 35s. Add 10s p.a. 
for pamphlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middie East: 3 months 10s 6d, 
6 months 21s, 1 year 40s. 


Africa (except N), India, SE Asia: 3 months 
lls 6d, 6 months 23s, 1 year 44s. 


Australia, New Zealand, and Far East: 3 months 
12s 6d, 6 months 25s, 1 year 48s. 


North America: $8.50 a year to Peace News, 
Pb AFSC, 160 North i5th St., Philadelphia 2. 


Peace News 5 Caledonian Rd London N1 


Special offer for new readers 


please send 


6 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 


2s6d 


US: 10 weeks 
for 1 dollar 


| enclose 


Name 


Block letters, please 


Address 


ready now 


HOUSMANS 
international 
peace diary 
for 1965 


with up-to-date 64pp world direc- 
tory of peace organisations, peri- 
odicals and related societies. 16pp 
world maps in colour, all standard 
diary features, assorted colours 
leather cloth binding, and still only 


3s 6d (postage 4d) 
6 for £1 post free 


5 Caledonian Road London N.1 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min, 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please) Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd, London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 


isements rates on application. 


Coming events 


CREATIVE LISTENING. Following success of 
recent Friends House meeting Dr Rachel 
Pinney will give a_ series of lecture-demon- 
strations on Tuesdays at 8 p.m. at 443 Fulham 


Road, S.W.10 (14 bus passes door), First 
subject: October 20 - pacifism. If you have 
views, whether ‘‘ pro'’ or ‘‘con,’’ you are 
welcome. 


NOVEMBER 7-8. PPU North and East Midlands 
Area annual conference at Crich, near Mat- 
tock, Derbyshire. Speaker: Walter Birmingham, 
warden of Toynbee Hall. Subject: ‘‘ The Chal- 
Jenge of Africa.’’ Particulars from Claude 
Liddle, 7 Whitehouse Avenue, Loughborough, 
Leics. 


Personal 


COLIN SMART. Permanent address now 12 
Thorncliffe Road, Oxford 54752. 


FAMILY PLANNING. American and _ Conti- 
nental methods. Premier, 50 Black Lion St 
Brighton. 


pita de SE OMES? eee hea to War Re- 
sters nternational at 88 Park 
Enfield, Middlesex. a — 


Jaa ha rlaes -cta (pooled incomes, 
marriage, etc.) will consider appl 
18-40. s.a.e. Box 336. iii 


WEDNESDAY AT PEACE NEWS. Voluntary 
workers always needed at Peace News office 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m. especially Wednesday (to 
9 p.m.) and Thursday. 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross, London N.1. 


Publications 


BETWEEN PRISON AND COMMUNITY: the 
origins and development of homes and hostels 
for discharged prisoners. One shilling and 
sixpence from M. Turner, 24 Harberton Road, 
London N.19. 


THE COMMON LIFE and Spiritual Living, on 
peace and spiritual communism, edited Dy 
Swami Avyaktananda, are sent free. Apply 
to the Vedanta Movement, 13 Elsenham Street, 
London S.W.18. 


LITERATURE FOR PEACE CAMPAIGNERS. 
Peace Packets, A comprehensive literature 
service, provides the latest publications OF 
many organisations. 20s a year, start now. 
Housmans (the Peace News booksellers), 5 
Caledonian Road, N.1. 


For sale 


CRISTMAS CARDS 12 for 6s. Holy Land 
flower cards 1s each. Bargain cards 12 for 
3s. Brochure available. War on Want, London 
W.5. 


Wanted 


DESPERATE NEED refugee clothing. All kinds. 
A parcel? Larger quantities we supply cover 
and simple instructions. War on Want, 9 
Madeley Road, London W.5. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 

select from notices sent in. To make the service 

as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 

1 Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2, Include date, town, place (hall, street). 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or 

displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return, From: 
Circulation Dept.. 5 Caiedonian Rd., N.1. 


16 October, Friday 

LONDON W.6. 7.30 p.m. Hammersmith College, 
50 Brook Green (Barons Court tube). CND post- 
election dance. Beat group, refreshments. 3s 
6d at door. YCND. 


17 October, Saturday 


IVINGHOE, BEDS. 3 p.m. Open meeting at 
Banfields, 200 yards church; 6] UC bus. Gerry 
Hunnius on ‘' International education for 
peace."’ Tea. PPU. 


18 October, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM 21, 3 p.m. 50 Windermere Road 
(70 bus from centre). Committee of 100 work- 
ing group. 


LONDON N.1. 2-9 p.m. 5 Caledonian Road 
(basement). London Committee of 100 meeting. 


19 October, Monday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.30 p.m. St Martins in the Bull 
Ring Church Hall. ‘‘Science for life’ (Concord 
Films). Chair: Mrs L. Wilson. Women for 
Peace. 


20 October, Tuesday 


LONDON N.9. 8 p.m. Charity School, Church 
Street. Discussion meeting on new govern- 
ment. CND. 


LONDON S.W.14. 
Road. Public meeting. Harry 
sophy and peace.*' PPU. 


LONDON W.1. 7.30 p.m. 11 North Audley St. 
AGM of Westminster CND group 


21 October, Wednesday 


LONDON N.9. 8 p.m. Congregational Church 
Hall, Lower Fore St. Group discussion on the 
role of the pacifist in politics. PPU. 


22 October, Thursday 


BARNET. 7.30 p.m. Flat 2, 17 High Street (over 
Janes and Adams). Meeting ‘‘ Conscription and 
you.”’ YCND. 


8 p.m. Vernon Hall, Vernon 
Moore: ‘‘Philo- 


Nearly TEN times the amount contributed to date will be required to 
finance PEACE NEWS’ work this year. That is why your immediate 


help is needed in selling 


ENDSLEIGH 
Christmas cards 


A large, varied and colourful selection is now available - from 2d to 
1s 3d, plus calendars, the Peace Diary, books and a big range of seasonal 


gifts. 


You can help other causes through our discount of UP TO 50%. SEND 
NOW for a post paid sample selection at reduced prices (non-return- 


able). 


LATEST DESIGNS 
INTRODUCTORY PACK 
COMPLETE RANGE 


Cash with order please. 


12s 6d (32 different - value 15s) 
2s Gd (6 different - 10d to 2d) 
27s 6d (90 different - value 37s 6d) 


Peace News (ENDSLEIGH CARDS DEPT) 
5 Caledonian Road, London N.1 


23 October, Friday 


PAIGNTON. 7.30 p.m. Preston Baptist Church. 
Max Parker: ‘‘ Christians and World Peace.” 
Cen: Rev Preb J. W. G. Molland. PPU, 
oR. 


24 October, Saturday 


LONDON N.3. 3 p.m. 3 Hendon Avenue, Finch- 
ley. Sale in aid of ‘‘ Eirene’' - International 
Christian Service for Peace. Sideshows, refresh- 
ments, etc. Speaker: Donald Groom of War on 
Want, at 5 p.m. 


28 October, Wednesday 


LONDON N.7. 7.30-8 a.m. Holloway Prison, 
Parkhurst Road. Welcome Pat Arrowsmith 
from prison after six months. Committee of 100, 


LONDON S.W.2. 7.30-8 a.m. Brixton Prison, 
Jebb Avenue, Welcome Brian McGee from 
prison after six months. Committee of 100. 


29 October, Thursday 


BARNET. 7.30 p.m. Flat 2, 17 High Street 
(over Janes and Adams). YCND social evening. 


LONDON E.11. 8 p.m. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Jack Batty: ‘‘ Facts and Faith.”’ 
PPU. 


30 Oct to 1 Nov 


CRICH, near DERBY. The Briars. Conference: 
The Fellowship of the Friends of Truth. Details 
52 Green Meadow Road, Birmingham 29. 


31 Oct to 1 Nov 


LONDON N.1. 10.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. Saturday, 
to 4 pm. Sunday. General Picton (200 yards 
beyond Peace News), Caledonian Rd. Autumn 
quarterly conference. Campaign Caravan 
Workshops. 


14 November, Saturday 
LONDON W.C.1, 11 a.m, to 9 p.m. Kingsway 
Hall, Peace News Christmas fair. Contributions 
to stalls urgently needed. 

LONDON. 2 p.m. PPU Peace Pageant. Details 
from ® Endsleigh St, W.C.1, phone EUS 5501 or 
FLA 7906. 


14-15 November 


PARIS. Congress of the Mouvement Contre 
l'Armement Atomique (France's CND). Watch 


Diary for exact location. 


LIAISON COMMITTEE FOR 
WOMEN’S PEACE GROUPS 


one-day conference 


Sunday, November 1, Montagu Hall, 
Whitfield Street, W.1. (off Tottenham 
Court Road), 10.30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Chair- 
man: Mrs Sybil Cookson. 


Mrs Diana Collins will speak on the 
work of the Liaison Committee, and its 


plans for International Co-operation 
Year, 1965. There will also be a guest 
speaker. All interested women are 
invited. 


against conscription 


BADGES 


Red background 
White lettering and CND symbol 
6d each - ORDER NOW! 


Rates for CND groups (post free) 
9d each, 5s doz, £1 for 50 
Please send cash with order to: 


The Secretary, Bromley INDEC, 
4 Glenview Road, Bromley, Kent. 


CAMPAIGN CARAVAN WORKSHOPS 
AUTUMN QUARTERLY CONFERENCE 
POST ELECTION PERSPECTIVES 


October 31 to November 1 
10.30 a.m. each day at the 


GENERAL PICTON 
(200 yards beyond Peace News) 
Caledonian Road, London N.1. 


Further information from Dick Booth 
9 Links Close, Portslade, Sussex 


get Peace News 


every Friday place an order with 
your neweegent todey 


A bit of screenplay 


Fade in to an aerial view of King’s 
Cross. Zoom in over St Pancras to a 
close-up of the rooftops of Caledonian 
Road. Zoom further as lush 100-piece 
string section plays opening bars of “A 
foggy day.” Dissolve to ground floor 
office showing close-up of distinguished 
looking (but quite approachable) busi- 
ness manager with receding hair line. 


String section plays “Time on my 
hands.” We hear an ominous rattle of 
tea cups. Camera plays along staircase 
and then cuts to first floor office where 
we see distinguished (but not too 
academic) looking editor sat on his desk 
looking at a leather backed swivel chair 
with padded arms. Lush strings play 
“They can’t take that away from me.” 
Camera pans and we see photographs of 
various public figures dignifying the 
wall. Camera moves into adjoining office 
revealing distinguished looking (but 
quite informally dressed) sub-editor 
engrossed in deep meditation. String 
section plays a sudden crescendo as the 
rattle of tea cups becomes thunderous. 


As the camera zooms in for a facial 
close-up the sub-editor adopts an expres- 


sion of quiet determination and, to an 
outburst of tympani, rapidly and firmly 
types the word “Appeal.” String seo- 
tion starts to play “Pennies from 
Heaven.” There is a tumultuous scream 
of trumpets as a steaming tea cup sud- 
denly looms only inches away from the 
sub-editor’s now grimly determined 
face. Dissolve. 


ALAN CODDINGTON 


total since February 1 


£1240 


contributions this week £24 3 7 


we need £5000 by February 1965 
Please send cheques etc to the 
treasurer payable to Peace News 
5 Caledonian Road London N1 


Roger Moody: last chance in Bristol 
Ten thousand children, but 
no play space 


Hartcliffe, an estate of over 25,000 in- 
habitants, the size of Hyde Park, lies on 
the southern fringe of Bristol. Ten years 
have elapsed since the formation of its 
community association. 


It was not a particularly ill-conceived 
or eccentric estate, but it does have the 
misfortune of being the victim of two 
unusual and conflicting features: over 
half the population of the estate is 
under 16 years of age (at the last 
census) and the Bristol City Housing 
and Planning Committees have been 
engaged for the past two years on what 
1 might call a “ psychopathic” housing 
policy. 


The policy consists of eradicating play 
areas and scheduled open spaces, creat- 
ing potential and actual slums (such as 
Murford Avenue, a long avenue to the 
west of the estate) and isolating young 
families with under-fives at the tops of 
huge blocks of flats. There are now 
three such blocks under construction 
on an area which, last year, was a pub- 
lic open space. A few hundred yards 
down the main road, the visitor can see 
another five blocks of flats, constructed 
in 1963, which arrow their way up the 
slopes of the Dundry Hills. 


I am unable to say precisely what 
effect these monochrome honeycombs 
will have on the social life of the 
younger children. It can hardly be 
greater than that of the larger Liver- 
pool tenements where (as a member of 
the Health Committee once remarked) 
some children never see another child 
for the first few vital years of their 
lives. On the other hand, for one or 
two individuals, it can hardly be less. 


The housing manager who planned 
Hartcliffe, a man of great humanity and 
a respecter of children, did not merely 
make summary allowance for any un- 
precedented increase in child population 
- he actually arranged for it, by building 
the original houses around the open 
spaces, which were scheduled for de- 
velopment as “adventure” or “con. 
ventional” play areas. Since then, how- 
ever, the Housing and Planning Com- 
mittees of the Labour-dominated Bristol 
City Council appear to have forgotten 
that children even exist - to the extent 
that the only Corporation playground 
left in the estate is now being used for 
housing. 

I am not saying that these committees 
are intentionally nefarious. Neverthe- 
less, you do not have to be obviously 


Barry Tebb 


VOCATION 


I cannot sing of pastoral charms, 
Mountainous vistas extending beyond belief, 
Gold fingers of sunlight probing shadows, 
Yellow-throated birds exulting spring: 


My songs are sad, 
Pools of grey water 


On a suburban Sunday, 
Sprawling untidy cities, 
Naive and unwashed children. 


Now I recollect I was almost fourteen 
When I learned that stone 

Is not naturally black and pitted; 
Opposed the sagging under-belly 


Of Collective Man by 


Images of green and sea-swell, 
Remembering it was here that Delius 
First heard the need for his music and 
Began to develop a vile temper. 


SIRT 


} 


criminal in order to swirl the baby 
down the waste-pipe with the bath- 
water. There is no doubt in my mind 
that Hartcliffe’s fate is now sealed. It 
will not be possible to attend to the 
adventure (or even ‘conventional ”) 
play needs of over 10,000 children, 
mostly between 5 and 14 years old, 
unless the present buildings are pulled 
down, and earth heaped on their re- 
mains. 


Deleterious effects of the present ram- 
shackle housing policy, and the accom- 
panying absence of a policy for recre- 
ation, are patently visible. Earlier this 
year, a gang of nine-year-olds completely 
wrecked some pumping equipment 
which was being used to drain Jand for 
the new flats. This was not an isolated 
incident, and I only mention it to quote 
the remarks of the site manager who 
witnessed the destruction: ‘I have 
never seen anything like it, not even in 
the war.” 


The wooded surrounds of Hartcliffe to 
the south and the farmland to the north 
have suffered from youthful axes, and 
a succession of fires have bedevilled the 
fire brigade. (I would estimate that over 
a thousand illegal fires were started by 
children last year.) But more serious 
and symptomatic has been despolia- 
tion of the wild life by children with 
catapults and air-guns, to counter which 
a ge committee was set up in March 
1963. 


An adventure play area does not exist 
to permit a child to do what he wants; 
otherwise it would merely be sufficient 
to point a finger to the hills, and have 
done with him. However, this does not 
mean that adventure playgrounds are 
restrictive. Indeed, quite the opposite. 
All my experience has shown that child- 
ren up to 14 years of age are unable to 
cope with large open or wooded areas, 
in which there are no leads or sugges- 
tions from other children, and most 
important of all, integrated adults. In 
time, “free areas”’ (such as those of 
the Dundry Hills I mentioned earlier), 
just abandoned out of misplaced philan- 
thropy to young children, become merely 
arid, ancillary slummage: devoid of 
verdure, contour, difference, appeal and 
impetus, either on an intellectual or 
emotional level. 


The only adventure play project for the 
Hartcliffe children was founded in 
March 1963 by myself. Called the Child- 
ren’s City, it became an anarcho-syndi- 
calist venture through which children 
developed their own ideas of a com- 
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Bristol children among the debris 
of Children’s City, the adventure 
playground founded by Roger 
Moody which was destroyed last 
year to make room for an extension 
to the local community centre. The 
children had tried to prevent the 
demolition by sitting on the roofs 
of the buildings, but it was com- 
pleted at night. 


munity, and in which their instinct for 
self-appraisal was  non-competitively 
worked out. By the summer of that 
year, Children’s City had attracted 250 
children: a newspaper office was estab- 
lished, a foreign aid service under way, 
elementary ideas of social and personal 
insurance threshed the air in an office 
constructed from flotsam and corrugated 
iron, and problems of non-violent and 
violent restraint were being hotly de- 
bated among protagonists and opponents 
of a “police” force. 


By the middle of October 1963, Child- 
ren’s City had been torn down and re- 
duced to ashes. Such was the scarcity of 
play space for children that when the 
community centre needed to expand, it 
was no longer possible, as it might have 
been two years before, to have said: 
“Move the City elsewhere!” The only 
possibility, apparently, was to destroy it. 


Four adults from the community centre 
arrived one afternoon and began dis. 
mantling the buildings. The children, in 
a desperate attempt to save their city, 
sat on the roofs, but the adults con. 
tinued removing parts of the buildings 
until only the shells were left. A police 
man arrived and advised them to stop 
as there was a possibility that the child- 
ren might be injured. The adults went 
away - but they returned in the middle 
of the night when all the children were 
sleeping and finished the job off. 


As this incident occurred nearly a year 
ago, and the five large blocks of flats 
have been built since then, I hardly 
think that I can be accused of over- 
dramatising the present predicament. 


Hartcliffe’s situation is almost irremedi- 
able. If you move young families out 
from the slums into the countryside, 
where they are divorced from their 
previous traditions, meeting-places, and 
sense of living as an integrated family, 
then it is surely your duty to introduce 
new traditions, or at the very least, 
allow space for new traditions to instil 
themselves. On an estate or in new 
towns literally bursting with young 
children, adventure playgrounds and 
similar areas, including the small but 
essential amount of adult integration 
without which children do not develop, 
are at least half of the “ new tradition.” 
Hartcliffe, unfortunately, is now past the 
point at which foundations of a reason- 
ably vital and stable social life can be 
provided. One of the most integrated 
and “community conscious” inhabitants 
expressed it to me like this: “It’s too 
late now to do anything. If we were 
given half the chance we’d be out of 
here and back to Barton Hill” (the 
slum area from which she had come 
five years before). 


Yet there is still time to prevent the 
estate becoming either a complete dis- 
aster area, or a ghetto (as some people 
see the old Kirkby estate, north of 
Liverpool). 

On October 20 the chairmen of the 
three Corporation committees respon- 
sible for an adventure playground for 
HYartcliffe meet to discuss proposals 
which have been made to them by a 
residents’ committee. They will be 
asked to grant immediate permission for 
an adventure playground to be estab- 
lished in Hartcliffe, before the only 
suitable piece of land is swallowed up. 
oan surely the very least that they 
can do. 
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INSIDE IRAN -a discussion 


In the September 11 issue of Peace 
News we published a report from Iran 
by Sidney Lens, which described the 
Shah’s regime as “the tightest police 
state in western Asia.” On this page we 
print a letter from Mr N. Shirzad, Press 
Counsellor at the Imperial Iranian Em- 
bassy, in defence of the regime; follow- 
ing it is a reply from Sidney Lens. 


N. Shirzad 


Sidney Lens’ article on Iran (September 
11) is chock-a-block with fey references 
to H.I.M. the Shahanshah as well as to 
the putative state of affairs in Iran, but 
one cannot escape the nagging feeling 
that he indicts without supporting his 
charges with clear and_ substantial 
evidence. 


The article is replete with vague and 
uninstructive statements, such as one in 
which @ conveniently unnamed US 
official is supposed to have been “ poli- 
tely asked to leave Iran because he 
leaked unfavourable information to an 
American journalist.” What official? 
What, indeed, journalist? Mr Lens does 
not say - nor could he, for the idea is out 
of whole cloth. 


Similar fancy attends his statement that 
again unnamed journalists were ‘“ in- 
structed” to write that only 21 persons 
were killed in the Teheran disturbances 
in June of last year. It should be pointed 
out that official casualty figures were 
used in stories filed to their newspapers 
by such distinguished journalists as - to 
name but a few - Jay Waltz, of the 
New York Times; Edward Sablier, then 
of Le Monde; Pierre Corne, of Combat, 
and Emanuel Bonfiglio, of I! Tempo. 
The _Teasons underlying these demon- 
strations have been perverted by your 
correspondent. In fact they resulted 
from the reactionary attitudes of certain 
groups with vested interests which were 
incompatible with His Imperial Majesty's 
six-point reform programme. 


Your correspondent’s implication that 
proceeds from the sale (on very favour- 
able terms) of Crown estates were 


pocketed by the Shah is grossly wrong. 
All of the monies thus received since 
the distribution of Crown lands began 
in 1952 have been channeled into the 
Bank-e-Omran, which was established to 
help expand irrigation facilities, im- 
prove stock breeding, form farm co- 
operatives and teach modern_ farming 
techniques to the farmers. Mr Lens also 
omits to mention that in October 1961, 
the Shah donated his personal fortune 
to the people of Iran through the Pahlavi 
Foundation, a perpetual trust set up in 
the same year to manage the Royal 
properties for social, educational and 
charitable purposes. 


Once again your writer is wrong in his 
statement that there are no political 
parties in Iran. There are, in fact, the 
New Iran Party, which constitutes the 
majority party in the Majlis (parlia- 
ment); and two minority organisations - 
the Melliyun and Mardom parties. If 
there was no opposition to the New Iran 
Party in the elections of September 
1963, the reasons must be sought of the 
other parties. 


Yet again Mr Lens errs in writing off 
the profit-sharing plan for workers - one 
of the six points of the Shah’s reform 
programme - as a “dead letter.” More 
than 600 work units have entered into 
agreements with their workers and will 
begin splitting profits of up to 20% of 
their annual wages. In June of this year, 
the Minister of Labour announced a new 
code of labour regulations under which 
all workers enjoy the right to strike and 
to form syndicates, unions, federations 
and confederations. Workers have a 48- 
hour, not a 69-hour, work-week. 
As for Mr Lens’ description of economic 
conditions in Iran, may I suggest to your 
readers that they consult a report on 
Iran’s economy issued in August by the 
Council for Middle East Trade Mission 
to Iran. I should like to quote one telling 
paragraph from that report: : 
“The internal situation (in Iran) is 
probably better than at any time dur- 
ing recent years. Apart fromthe 
improved foreign exchange position 
already mentioned, the General Elec- 


tion held last September returned an 
overwhelming majority in favour of 
the Shah’s land reform and develop- 
ment policies. These therefore com- 
mand a safe majority in the new 
Parliament: they are both progressive 
and well conceived.” 

N. Shirzad, Press Counsellor, 

Imperial Iranian Embassy, 

3la Sloane Street, London S.W.1. 


Sidney Lens 


Mr Shirzad’s letter is additional proof of 
the Shah’s good public relations. I wish 
he were as good to his people. 
Specifically : 

1. Maybe the “legal” work week is 48 
hours, but the real work week, as listed 
by the statistical book of the Iranian 
Ministry of Labour, is 69 hours. There 
is one category of service workers that 
averages 87 hours a week. 

2. I repeat: profit sharing is a dead 
letter. A few hundred foreign firms 
abide by this law, but painfully few 
Iranian firms. 

3. Mr Shirzad claims that “all workers 
enjoy the right to strike and form syn- 
dicates.” A committee of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions recently investigated the so- 
called unions of Iran and found them to 
be paper organisations. They are fake. 
And as for the right to strike, I chal- 
lenge Mr Shirzad to list any legal strikes 
in recent years. There haven’t been 


any. 
4. The Shah’s police and army killed 
1,000 to 2,000 people in the June 1963 
riots, not 21. Mr Shirzad lists reporters 
who came to Iran after the event. But 
a reporter who was present at the riots 
themselves and sent out the dispatch 
of 1,000 dead had his accreditation lifted 
for a few hours, and was instructed to 
write “21” before he was reinstated. 
My figure of 1,000 to 2,000 is confirmed 
by at least two embassies (not the 
American) in Teheran, and at least 50 
Iranians I spoke with, including some 
who had high positions with the Govern- 
ment. Many estimated the figure higher. 
If only 21 were killed, as the Shah 


claims, why did they use two bulldozers 
to dig a common grave? And why did 
they exclude all reporters and visitors 
from the cemetery while the burials 
were taking place? 


5. Mr Shirzad criticises me for saying 
there are no parties in Iran and then 
admits there was no opposition to the 
so-called “ New Iran Party” in the last 
election. 


6. Mr Shirzad claims that the money re- 
ceived by the Shah from sale of “his” 
lands goes to the Bank Omran and the 
Pahlavi Foundation for charitable and 
social purposes. This is truly out of the 
whole cloth. Let him list, if he will, 
how much Bank Omran money has been 
shipped to Switzerland! The word 
around Teheran is that the only charity 
served by the Pahlavi Foundation is the 
Shah and his family. It certainly hasn’t 
spent the many millions received for the 
land for “social, educational and charit- 
able purposes. I note, incidentally, 
that Mr Shirzad does not dispute my 
claim that foreign companies take in 
members of the royal family as partners 
in innumerable instances. 

Tis Obviously I don’t want to list the 
American diplomat who had to pack off 
and go home as a result of pressure by 
the Iranian Government, because he 
leaked certain information to an Ameri- 
Can newspaperman. I don’t want to 
jeopardise his status with the State 
Department, or to furnish my source of 
information. But my source is unim- 
peachable, and I know personally both 
the writer who wrote the article and the 
diplomat who had to go home. 

8. As to the wonderful conditions in 
Iran, why quote outside sources? Why 
not quote the Iranian planning com- 
Mission which says that the upper 
classes are much better off but that it is 
not possible to say whether the workers 
and peasants are better or worse off. 
Privately senior employees of the com- 
mission told me “ worse off,” and what 
I saw with my own eyes in the slums 
indicates the same. The people of Iran 
have little to show for the hundreds of 
millions of oil royalties. 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


By the time you read this, we should 
have a new government, and there 
should be no immediate prospect of 
another election. I am not completely 
apathetic about this one, but as polling 
day approaches, I feel an increasing urge 
to crawl away and die until they’ve got 
it all over. 


It all seems to have gone on too long 
already. Those press conferences in 
Smith Square, and then the opinion 
polls. I thought elections were supposed 
to be once every five years, not three 
times a week. 


Sometimes, I must admit, I have a sneak- 
ing envy for the people who are actually 
taking part in the election. After all, 
they can be fun. I remember having the 
same curious feeling over the coronation 
- there were all these people having 
bonfires and leaping about buying the 
souvenir editions of the papers and 
listening to the royal music on the radio 
and saying “isn’t she lovely?” - and you 
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felt a bit isolated not doing all these 
things. 

But then you see them in action again 
and it reminds you how awful the whole 
business is. Hogg fooling about al] over 
the place, and Harold Wilson being 
statesmanlike about the tube dispute, 
and enthusiastic people sitting up all 
night watching David Butler work out 
decimal points. The only consolation is 
that you get an extra hour in the pub. 

”“ * * 


The electioneering achievement I most 
admire, though, is that of last week’s 
New Statesman, which managed to make 
the same sentence serve to open two 
articles - give or take a word. Its front 
page editorial said: 


“When Mr Hogg begins to shout about 
adultery on the Labour Front Bench 
and Sir Alec Home to raise the spectre 
of a million coloured immigrants, one 
can be fairly certain that the Tories 
are rattled.” 

Quite: well said. But turn over to 

nneny Howard on page 2 and you get 

this: 
“Mr Quintin Hogg on ‘adulterers on 
the Labour front bench,’ the Prime 
Minister on the million coloured im- 
migrants who would have entered the 
country if the Labour Party had had 
its way over the Commonwealth 
Immigration Act - at least one forecast 
of foreboding about the election has 
found its fulfilment. ‘My one great 
fear,’ remarked one cabinet minister 
just before the campaign opened, ‘ is 
that if things start not going too well 
for us we shall start lashing out 


wildly - and it won't do us any good.’”. 


In a way, this produces a rather pleasing 


Fl 

It: 

stereoscopic effect; but it can be con- 
fusing. I was instantly convinced that 
I'd already read the second article, 
stopped reading at once and rushed on 
several pages to Trog’s cartoon, whose 
brilliance convinced me that this was 
what you were meant to do all the time. 


* * * 


The London Film Festival, which opens 
at the end of the month, selects the best 
of the films shown at the other film 
festivals this year. As it also reserves 
the right to select films not shown at 
festivals, its selection is a far-reaching 
one. If you want to get an idea of what 
has been happening in the cinema re- 
cently this festival should not be missed. 
This year, since its usual venue, the 
National Film Theatre on the South 
Bank, is temporarily closed, it will take 
place at the Odeon Theatre, Haymarket. 
It begins on October 27 and ends on 
November 8. 


Of the films to be shown in the festival, 
the most important will undoubtedly be 
Bunuel’s account of bourgeois life in the 
French provinces of the 1920s, Diary 
of a Chambermaid. Starring Jeanne 
Moreau, it is clearly one of Bunuel’s 
masterpieces. Other important films are 
Satjayit Ray’s The Big City, which de- 
scribes the attempts of a young wife to 
move away from traditional Indian pat- 
terns of living into more Western ways; 
and Jean-Luc Godard's The Outsiders, 
which is said to be a return to the 
world of his first and most striking film, 
Breathless. 

Of the lesser-known films, those worth 
seeing should include Nobody Waved 
Goodbye, a delightful account of two 


young Canadians growing up; The 
Gospel According to St Matthew, Pier 
Paolo Pasolini’s reinterpretation, along 
Marxist lines, of the Bible story; It 
Happened Here, an account of what life 
might have been like in this count 
had the Germans won the war in 1940; 
and Point of Order, an American film 
about the Army-Senator McCarthy hear 
ings, put together from the actual tele- 
vision coverage of the events. 


The box office for the festival is at 40 
Haymarket, London S.W.1., and it is 
open to personal callers from October 21. 
Full details of all the films to be shown 
in the festival can be obtained from the 
box office. 


* * » 


There seems to be a poetry reading 
boom in London at the moment. So 
Many readings and series of readings 
are projected that it is difficult to keep 
track of them all. The latest venture in 
this field was launched on Monday night 
at Dick Sheppard House, when a read- 
ing was given of poems around the 
theme of war and its effects on man. 
All the poems were taken from the 
recently-published anthology of poetry, 
Flashpoint, which was reviewed in 
Peace News on May 22. 


The next reading is planned for Novem- 
ber 9; it will concentrate on contempor- 
ary poets and what they have written 
about war. Among the poets whose work 
will be read are Lawrence Ferlinghetti, 
Anselm Hollo and Peter Porter. It is 
hoped to make these readings a regular 
monthly event. Anyone interested 
should contact Peter Moule, 17 Knights 
Park, Kingston, Surrey. 
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Sidney Lens writes from Saigon 


VIETNAM: THE RACE BETWEEN 


The war between_the Government of 
Viethen and the Viet Cong, though it 
catches world headlines, 1s actually the 
least significant of three interrelated 


dramas going on ee ae. 
in Saigon, American or Viet- 
eee any longer believes that the 
Viet Cong can be beaten on the battle- 
field. The Communists rule one-fifth of 
the nation outright and about half of 
it at night. They capture two or two 
and a half guns from the Government 
for every one they lose - enough to 
equip a couple of new battalions each 
month. And their momentum, far from 
slowing down, is increasing. 
The only question, therefore, is whether 
anything can be salvaged from this 
wreckage. That is where the other two 
dramas will play the decisive role. 
One of them is the continuous power 
wrangle within the military clique. 
Since the overthrow of Ngo Dinh Diem 
in November 1963 both the United 
States and the Vietnamese military have 
been searching in vain for another 
“ strong’? man. General Nguyen Khanh 
looked like a good candidate and was 
the odds-on favourite of Uncle Sam, but 
he was made to retreat ignominiously 
by Buddhist and student demonstrators 
when he tried to impose an authoritar- 
ian “charter” which would give him 
absolute power, and he looked comic 
opera when the air force chief, General 
Nguyen Cad Ky, had to rescue him 
from a coup attempt in September. 
The military regime is rent with in- 
numerable cleavages. Ten “young 
Turks” are demanding a house-cleaning 
of older generals. Some of the latter are 
insisting on a return to the past. 
Rumours of coups, plots and counter- 
plots are constantly in the air. 
A civilian government is scheduled to 
take the helm in about a month. But 
whether it will be able to control the 
military factions remains to be seen. 


Since the latter half of 1963 there has 
been a third drama at play, which upsets 
all other calculations. Led by a 
politically-minded Buddhist group, by 
students, and lately by Christian 
workers, there has been a frustrated 
but insistent revolution under way. It 
is a revolution fed by the 10,000 political 
prisoners who were released after 
Diera’s death, and by the inescapable 
knowledge that the Viet Cong cannot be 
beaten until the Vietnamese regime be- 
comes both democratic and  revolu- 
tionary. ; 
Beyond the students and Buddhists are 
some forty political groups that have 
been born since the reins were loosened 
in November and some free speech per- 
mitted. Among them are young intellec- 
tuals who would like to - but have not 
yet been permitted to - set up a socialist 
party on the British Labour Party model. 
There is also a clandestine People’s 
Party, which is anti-Communist but left- 
wing socialist on the model of Kyaw 
Nyein in Burma or Nenni in Italy. It 
functions illegally because its radicalism 
evidently offends the Khanh regime. 


Aerial veiw of a strategic hamlet 


The revolutionary forces, divided as they 
are on future strategy - whether to nego- 
tiate with the Viet Cong - are nonethe- 
less united on two things: 


1. The need for a popular, democratic, 
civilian government. 


2. A basic emphasis on reform in the 
bar where 80% of the people 
ive. 


Experts agree that the Communists have 
been winning precisely because of the 
absence of these two factors. The people 
are either with the Viet Cong or neutral. 
As one American army man put it: 
“They lack a sense of loyalty to the 
central government.” 

Every day 40,000 “hard core” Viet 
Cong guerillas sleep in the small clus- 
ters of trees or foliage around the ham- 
lets in the Mekong valley. 

The villagers know that Viet Cong mem- 
bers are sleeping near their homes. They 
know exactly where they are, but they 
won't tell the government. Some - the 
wealthier villagers - may be motivated 


SHORTER NOTICES 


World II - A Handbook on Developing 
Countries, by Adrian Moyes and Teresa 
Hayter. (Pergamon Press, 12s 6d.) 


A handbook presenting facts about the 
“Third World” - the developing coun- 
tries of Asia, Africa, and. Latin America. 
These countries are described as they 
are now; details are given of their re- 
sources and development plans; and 
there is a section on their sources of 
foreign exchange - trade, aid, private 
investment, tourism, etc. 


Why Ban The Bomb? by E. V. Francis. 
(Newman Neame Take Home Books 
Ltd, 1s 6d.) 

An attractively produced 16-page illus- 

trated pamphlet discussing the move- 

ment for unilateral nuclear disarmament 
in Great Britain. The author, who 


works on the Daily Telegraph, criticises 
CND’s anti-NATO stance, condemns the 
Committee of 100’s “challenge to the 


fabric of a free society,” and expresses 
concern about those “who saw in the 
CND a lever by which they might influ- 
ence support for Soviet foreign policy.” 
His assessment of CND is: “It has given 
power to an idea, and a niche for 
another minority opinion. These are 
important achievements. Not least 
important, the movement will also have 
given the political parties pause - and 
cause to think twice before wagging the 
big stick of nuclear weapons in power 
politics.” 


A. R. 

A Pacifist Look at Politics, by David 
oo (Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
Ss. 

An essay on pacifist involvement in 
politics. Includes a historical outline 
covering early Christians, Tolstoy, the 
Second International, and the pacifist 
ovement before the Second World 
ar. 


REVOLUTION AND WAR 
. NY ‘ 


by fear, but the majority just have no 
reason to help the Saigon regime. They 
do not feel it is “their” regime. In 
fact they have an unending chain of 
grievances against it, both under Diem 
and now. 


The peasants were promised rents would 
be no higher than 25% of their crop, 
but they are still 50% and more. 

The fishermen were promised they 
would only have to pay one-quarter of 
their haul to the boat owners, but they 
actually pay twice that much. 


Saigon has been speaking of land re- 
form for a decade, but apart from 
120,000 peasants the landless have re- 
ceived nothing. Landlords are prohibited 
from owning more than 250 acres, but 
they register the lands in the names of 
their children or brothers, keeping their 
holdings intact, while a landless peasan- 
try cries for relief. 

Low-interest credits that were supposed 
to go to the poor farmers are made 
available only to the wealthy, who in 
turn re-loan them to the less well-off at 
usurious rates. 

Money set aside by the US Government 
to pay peasants for loss of land and for 
work in the “strategic hamlets” where 
they were grouped has been stolen by 
corrupt officials and tens of thousands 
of peasants made to work for nothing. 
Thousands were forcibly uprooted or put 
in jail when they resisted. This pro- 
gramme, introduced by Diem under 
American prodding, has since been 
shelved in favour of “New Life Ham- 
lets.” Treatment is somewhat better 
now, but the peasant’s memory is long. 
Many of the men who are implementing 
the Government’s programmes in the 
villages are landlords or their kin, both 
of whom are anathema to the rank-and- 
file villagers. 

It is grievances such as these that have 
underpinned the Viet Cong’s power. 

In the cities there is a similar feeling 
that the Government serves only the 
rich. Somewhere between 15 and 40% 
of Saigon’s workers are out of work. 
Prices have doubled in the last five 
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years, but wages have gone up by only 
20% - and those of the lower group only 
10%. When the Government imposed a 
state of emergency a few months ago it 
temporarily abolished the right to strike, 
but it permitted employers to lock out 
their workers. Hundreds of the more 
militant were sacked from their jobs - 
without any recourse. 

By contrast employers’ profits of 50 to 
100% are considered normal. The war 
has brought untold wealth to a few 
thousand speculators and businessmen, 
while the vast majority have suffered 
austerity and privation. 


It is this state of affairs against which 
the present revolutionaries fight. They 
know that the Communists must soon 
take over all the country unless a politi- 
cal and social offensive is mounted, and 
they know, too, that the present military 
regime cannot do this. 

The revolution, however, has been 
partly aborted so far. Its demands have 
not been met, and there is a strong pos- 
sibility that it will be undercut further 
when a regime of old-line civilians is 
imposed in a few weeks. 

At best Vietnam can forge a govern- 
ment turned toward the peasants and 
workers that can eke out a compromise 
and perhaps set up a_ solid non-Com- 
munist regime. It is known that Ho 
Chi-Minh would settle for this because 
it would free him from dependence on 
China. Anti-Chinese feeling - as a result 
of China’s rule here for 1,000 years - is 
so intense that it undoubtedly permeates 
even the Communists. But so long as 
the war continues Ho and the Viet Cong 
have no alternative but to rely on 
Peking. A negotiated peace is therefore 
in their interest. 

At worst, if the present search for a 
new ‘strong’ man continues afd re- 
form is forgotten, the situation in Viet- 
nam must disintegrate further until 
Viet Cong wins its final victory. 

These are the only viable alternatives 
in Vietnam today. It is a race between 
revelition and war, in which present 
odds favour the Viet Cong warriors. 
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Merfyn Turner 


HALFWAY 
FROM 
PRISON 


Merfyn Turner was the founder of Norman 
House and other homes for discharged 
In this article he describes how 
halfway houses were developed to help ex- 
prisoners readjust to life in the outside 
world, and discusses their future role in a 


prisoners. 


reformed penal system. 


It was as a prison visitor, with perhaps 
more than a dilettante interest in crime, 
that I came face to face with the after- 
care problems of recidivist prisoners, 
and in particular those who were home- 
less. I sat on the Discharged Prisoners’ 
Aid Society’s case committee which was 
then meeting on two afternoons weekly 
in a desperate but unsuccessful attempt 
to accord dignified and unhurried inter- 
views to the prisoners who appeared 
before it. 


My attendance at the case committee 
meetings revealed to me something of 
the size of the problem. By talking to 
prisoners in their cells in the evenings 
I learnt something of the depth of the 
problem. “I don’t know what’s going to 
happen to me when I come out. The 
police will pick me up . . . for nothing. 
They do that, you know. If I had some 
clothes, and money, I’d manage. I could 
get a room if I had the money. And I’m 
a good worker... .” 


The emphasis was always on material 
needs, which was to be expected in 
people whose deterioration into a con- 
dition of destitution had helped them 
on their journey to prison, and would 
cripple them again the day they were 
released from prison. Had they been 
able to overcome the initial difficulties, 
they might have been able to appreciate 
that until they belonged somewhere in 
society and had friends, living and work- 
ing could have little purpose. 


After some months of sitting on the 
case committee, of evening visiting and 
listening to the prisoner talking, it be- 
came clear to me that the homeless 
prisoner who was anxious to settle to a 
useful and happy life outside prison, and 
who also had a relative ability to do it, 
needed more than work, clothes and 
money. He needed a place to live where 
people noticed his existence, and where 
he could be sustained and supported 
when the shine of freedom had dulled, 
when working for a living was becoming 
monotonous and wearisome, and life was 
proving to be quite unlike anything he 
had so unrealistically pictured for him- 
self in the solitude of his cell. 


Norman House 


It was the financial support of the 
London Parochial Charities and the per- 
sonal enthusiasm and encouragement of 
their clerk, Sir Donald Allen, that trans- 
lated mere thinking about the needs of 
the homeless prisoner into a practical 
attempt to create a home and family 
where he could be offered the chance 
which he needed. This was Norman 
House. It was the first of the halfway 
houses. 


Norman House was founded in the belief 
that those offenders who claimed to 
want to go straight after release from 
prison, and who might be deemed to 
have a relative ability to do so, could 
not hope to succeed if they were forced 
to lve in common lodging-houses, for 
both the lodging-house environment and 
the personal inadequacies of the 
offender destroyed any prospect of re- 
settlement. 


What they needed was a small family 
group to which they could attach them- 
selves, and participate from the outset 


AE HERES 


in the life which they said they wanted 
to live. 

The scheme envisaged a group of a 
dozen or so people living together in a 
family setting, with a warden in charge, 
and one or perhaps two “ non-offender ” 
residents following their own occupa- 
tions by day, and contributing to the 
life and well-being of the house by 
their presence there, rather than by the 
performance of any specific duties. The 
warden could be expected to possess 
insight into the problems of individual 
offenders and skill in helping to resolve 
them. But it was important also that he 
could see the individual offender in a 
group setting, for it was one thing to 
know a man when he was in the lone- 
liness of his cell, and quite another 
when he was responding and reacting 
to the pressures and the influences of a 
dozen others who had once been solitary 
like himself. 


The warden would be expected to select 
his residents while they were still in 
prison. This was considered important, 
partly so that a sound relationship might 
be developed between him and the 
offender before he went to live at 
Norman House, and partly because it 
helped to ensure that only those offend- 
ers were selected who could most fully 
benefit from the help that the house 
was designed to give. Although Norman 
House was to be criticised for its selec- 
tivity, selection of residents has re- 
mained one of its cardinal principles. 


The experiment began in 1954 in tem- 
porary premises, aboard a sailing barge 
which had been used as a club for 
difficult boys. But in January 1955, a 
permanent home was found in north 
London. It was bought, furnished and 
staffed from the money made available 
by the London Parochial Charities, who 
also guaranteed financial stability for 
the first five years. Thereafter it was 
expected to operate independently of 
their assistance. 


Norman House was intended to be a 
stepping-stone between prison and soci- 
ety. It was thought originally that a 
stay of some weeks would be sufficient 
to prepare the offender for life in a 
wider community. Experience revealed 
what should perhaps have been obvious 
from the beginning, that difficulties and 
problems of personality which had de- 
veloped over a lifetime were not remov- 
able in a matter of weeks. So the length 
of stay tended to increase. Some 
offenders lived there for as long as a 
year, and two stayed for two years. 


Need for support 


However long the men stayed, they con- 
tinued to show their need for support 
after they had left. Some revealed it 
by maintaining their contact, but more 
than half of them revealed it in their 
failure to maintain the progress they 
had made at the house. They lost their 
jobs and their lodgings, and returned to 
the world of lodging-houses, Assistance 
Board Offices, and prison. Some returned 
for a second and even a third period at 
the house. 


What they seemed to need was not so 
much permanent residence at Norman 
House, where support was continuous 


and intensive, but lodging at another 
house where support was considerably 
less, but real for all that. From such a 
house it was thought they might ulti- 


mately graduate 
munity. 

So the second house came into existence 
in 1962. It was designed to operate as 
any good boarding house operates, offer- 
ing a life of privacy and community 
according to the choice of the residents. 
Not more than half the residents would 
come from Norman House, the other 
residents being men who needed lodging 
in the neighbourhood. Whereas the staff 
at Norman House were skilled social 
workers, it was decided that it should 
be no function of the landlord or house- 
keeper of the second house to become 
involved, therapeutically or otherwise, 
in the problems of the residents. 


It was hoped that residents who came 
from Norman House would move into 
independent lodging after some weeks 
or months at the second house. After 
two years, however, all but two were 
still in residence, and showing no desire 
or intention to move. 

It was then decided that because the 
second house was financially  self- 
supporting, and because it could be ex- 
pected that people would stay only as 
long as they needed the house, there 
would be no limit to the length of stay. 
This was the position in 1964, almost 
ten years after Norman House had 
opened. 


The idea spreads 


Gradually other houses were developed, 
which took their inspiration from 
Norman House but developed along 
their own lines. The Langley House 
Trust, for example, opened the first of 
its four houses in 1959. It differed from 
Norman House in the emphasis it placed 
on religious conversion or experience in 
prison, and in the importance it gave 
to religious observance within its house. 
Christian influences were prominent in 
the development of other halfway 
houses; and between 1954 and 1964 
there was other activity which covered 
a wider field, as in the work of the 
Blackfriars settlement, or helped 
younger men, as in the case of the 
hostel established by the Borstal After- 
care Association. 


The National Association of Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Societies created a hous- 
ing trust, and a scheme of selected 
lodgings was begun from Holloway 
Prison. In Scotland a halfway house 
was opened for women. Local aid 
societies were formulating their own 
plans or combining with other bodies to 
establish new houses. Plans developed 
by a group of prisoners at Wandsworth 
Prison to establish their own house 
Pe steady headway during 1963 and 


into the free com- 


In ten years, a number and variety of 
establishments had been _ produced, 
which may have impinged only a small 
area of the field of after-care, but 
which served also to attract attention to 
the after-care services in general, and 
ie after-care of the homeless in parti- 
cular. 


It was not surprising, therefore, that the 


Government should state early in 1964 
its intention of supporting halfway 
houses with grants from the Treasury. 
Whether those grants will be towards 
the running costs of houses, or whether 
they will extend to the capital costs of 
acquiring property and so act as an 
incentive and an encouragement to 
people who are anxious to open new 
houses, only the future will reveal. 


The development of penal work gener- 
ally, and of after-care in particular, is 
inevitably bound up with the political 
scene. The Conservative Government ex- 
pressed its interest by appointing a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the 
whole field of crime, its prevention and 
treatment. But Royal Commissions are 
like the mills of God. They may grind 
small, but they also grind exceedingly 
slow. It mav be assumed, therefore, that 
if the Conservatives are returned to 
office, no great changes will occur in the 
penal field until the Commission has 
made its report. 

Present policy, officially described as one 
of “substantial progress,” may be ex- 
pected to continue, evoking little opposi- 
tion in a society concerned as it is with 
its own security, and less enthusiasm 
from those who are at the receiving end 
of the penal programme. 


Labour policy 


The Labour Party, on the other hand, 
published in the summer of 1964 the 
report of the working party under the 
chairmanship of Lord Longford which 
had been appointed by the Labour 
Party to advise it on the treatment and 
Prevention of crime. Although the 
Labour Party is not bound to accept the 
report’s recommendations, it can safely 
be assumed that they will form the 
basis of the party’s policy on crime and 
prisons if it wins the election. 

Starting from the standpoint that 
prisons should always be the last resort, 
the report recommends that they should 
be transformed into “institutions for 
social learning, so making a reality of 
the high aims which have been officially 
accepted for many years but have so far 
remained largely unattainable owing to 
lack of essential resources.” It recom- 
mends a “ major extension of the hostel 
scheme to enable many prisoners to 
work effectively for the community in 
conditions of relative freedom, instead 
of idling in prison cells,” and the 
“establishment for the first time of a 
comprehensive system of after-care for 
all offenders who have been in custody.” 


Basic to the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions is the introduction of parole, enab- 
ling the prisoner to be released con- 
ditionally at a point in his sentence 
when he is considered to be ready for it. 
The place of the hostel and the half- 
way house in such a setting is clear and 
well-defiined, both within and without 
the prison walls. The Home Office, re- 
cognising the value of hostel treatment, 
has already established Lostels at six- 
teen prisons for a small proportion of 
men serving long sentences of imprison- 
ment. But they cannot make use of the 
privilege until they are serving the last 
months of their sentence. 

Whereas the Home Office would claim 
that it is their legacy of out-dated Vic- 
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torian establishments that prevents the 
logical extension of the hostel method, 
the Labour Party’s report indicates a 
readiness to adapt the old prisons to the 
needs of a new age. 


On the face of things this may seem an 
impossible undertaking. But in reality 
the old prisons, by their very design, 
lend themselves to the sort of adaptation 
that progressive contemporary pro- 
grammes demand. 


Pentonville 


Pentonville Prison, the prototype of the 
Victorian system which the Home Sec- 
retary complains “is a severe handicap 
to applying the modern methods,” could 
be made to contribute to the needs of 
the present, until new establishments 
based on new conceptions enable it to be 
demolished together with its many 
copies. The very uniformity of design 
of the old prisons guarantees that what 
could be achieved in Pentonville, for 
example, could be applied throughout 
the field. 


Present-day Pentonville has a population 
of a thousand or so men. They have all 
been in prison at least once before, but 
they are not significantly different from 
the other 28,000 who overcrowd the 
prison scene. They count their time 
in days and in years. Their offences are 
the most trivial and the most serious 
in the criminal calendar. Some are 
products of a middle-class culture. But 
more than three-quarters reveal a 
working-class background of economic, 
social and cultural subnormality. Some 
express in their crime a personal malad- 
justment. For the many it is an indica- 
tion of social maladjustment which 


often expresses conformity to their own 
sub-culture. 

The men in Pentonville are housed in 
four wings, one of which is artificlally 
divided into two. Like the spokes of a 
wheel, they radiate from a central point. 
Each wing has at least four floors, or 


landings, and holds two or three hun- 
dred men. 


There are chapels for religious exercise, 
yards for physical exercise, classes and 
lectures for mental exercise, and work- 
shops to maintain the myth of employ- 
ment. The system offers privileges and 
punishments, and pocket money euphem- 
istically called earnings for a working 
week which, for most prisoners, occupies 
them for some twenty hours making 
mailbags and mats, dismantling obsolete 
equipment, tailoring, _wood-chopping, 
and cleaning. There are better jobs, and 
outside working parties for the minority. 
But it is the older “industries” that 
give its character to the prison. 


To run the prison there are governors, 
chaplains, medical officers, adminis- 
trative and _ clerical officers, social 
workers, and close on two hundred 
officers. Nobody is enthusiastic about 
the outcome of his efforts. They are 
faced with impossible odds, for in 
prisons like Pentonville the saying is, 
“they always come back.” Some might 
be disappointed if they didn’t. 


How much it costs to run Pentonville is 
anybody’s guess. Mine would be half a 
million pounds a year, and that would 
probably be a generous understatement. 
In return society obtains temporary pro- 
tection from some who injure it and 
many who don’t, and a guarantee that 
their treatment fits them better for more 
imprisonment than for life in free 
society. 

There are many arguments why the old 
prisons fail. But most people are agreed 
that the greatest handicap is their size. 
This is where a programme of reform 
must begin. 

If I were in possession of Pentonville 
Prison, my first act would be to divide 
it into four separate prisons of some 
250 men each. Structurally it would be 
a simple operation, requiring only the 
sealing of the wings at their central 
meeting point. In prisons like Penton- 


ville, materials and labour are plentiful. 
I would appoint an Assistant Governor 
to each prison, giving him complete 
control over 250 men where now he has 
but an uncertain partial authority over 
a thousand. His first responsibility would 
be to know his prisoners. 

In all local prisons there are men who 
should not be there, others who need 
supervision but not security, and those 
who need conditions of medium security. 
Probably less than a third of those held 
captive in local prisons need the con- 
ditions of maximum security which 
those prisons present. In contemporary 
conditions of overcrowding, prison gov- 
ernors cannot begin to know their 
prisoners. 


Classifications, therefore, are arbitrary, 
leaning almost exclusively on the 
prisoner’s criminal and prison record. 
The “good” prisoner gets the best 
treatment, and the “bad” prisoner is 
disciplined into conformity. Under such 
conditions, ideas of prisons as places of 
training for citizenship remain penologi- 
cal abstractions. 

In Pentonville, divided into four estab- 
lishments of manageable proportions, 
the Assistant Governor, with the help of 
his skilled medical, psychological and 
social teams, would be able to classify 
his men in terms of their needs and 
problems as well as assess the danger 
they presented to society. He would 
know, therefore, which of his prisoners 
needed conditions of maximum security, 
and which of them required medium 
security; who could be supported in 
hostels within the grounds, going out to 
work by day, and retaining healthy con- 
tact with the world outside the prison. 


Parole 


It would not be unrealistic to assume 
that at least a third of his population 
could be removed from the prison 
proper and housed in small groups in 
hostels within the walls under the super- 
vision of a social worker. It would be 
the social worker’s responsibility to 
establish his group in work outside the 
prison, and to maintain and develop 
their contact with the free community. 
Where conditions of parole existed, as 
the Longford report recommends, 
prisoners in hoste] groups could be re- 
leased into halfway houses either 
because they had no home or family 
to return to, or where continued resi- 
dential supervision and support was 
indicated. 

Prison hostels have much to learn from 
those which operate outside the prison. 
In particular, they have yet to appre- 
ciate the importance of a supervisor in 
charge who is more than a watchdog for 
the prison authority, but a social worker, 
like the warden in the best of the half- 
way houses in society. 

In the development of prisons under a 
Labour Government which was com- 
mitted to the Longford Committee re- 
forms, the halfway house, or the hostel 
as it is known within the prison, would 
play a vital role, for it is this approach 
that gives reality to the first of the 
prison rules, which records that the 
purpose of the treatment and the train- 
ing of convicted prisoners shall be to 
help them to live useful and happy lives. 
The introduction of parole, and the 
extension of compulsory  after-care, 
would also create the need for more 
halfway houses. Like those within the 
prisons, these should be the direct re- 
sponsibility of the Home Office, for not 
only would they be the continuation of 
the treatment begun in prison, but they 
would operate in close liaison with the 
prison authorities who would reserve the 
right of recall where the paroled 
prisoner was unwilling or unable to 
make full use of his opportunity. 

On the other hand, the increasing use 
of the halfway house by the courts as 
an alternative to imprisonment would 
call for a coherent and cohesive exten- 
sion of the halfway house movement, 
voluntarily established and managed, 
but helped financially by the state which 
should have the right of inspection as 
a safeguard for the right use of public 
funds. 

The acceptance by the state of its in- 
volvement in the field of hostels and 
halfway houses on a scale that realistic 
development requires would set the pat- 
tern for at least three types of estab- 
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lishments - those operating within the 
prisons; those operating outside but 
closely linked with the prisons to meet 
the demands of parole and compulsory 
after-care; and those operating volun. 
tarily as at present. 


Two factors in chief impede the develop- 
ment of the voluntary halfway house 
movement. One is financial, the other 
human. 


In London, where property values are 
admittedly higher than elsewhere in 
England, it would be difficult to acquire 
property that was suitable for a Norman 
House, and to equip it for its function, 
for less than £8,000. Another £2,000 
would be needed to guarantee financial 
stability during the difficult first two 
years. 


Unless charitable funds are available, it 
is difficult for a voluntary body to raise 
the money required, particularly when 
the nature of the work evokes com- 
paratively small interest in society. 


It is important, therefore, that official 
schemes of development in the penal 
field, which must lean heavily on the 
approach and methods of the halfway 
house and hostel, should recognise the 
need to do more than meet ali or part 
of the running costs of a halfway house. 
There should be created a fund which 
would advance money to establish 
houses in the first place. 


Such grants could be looked upon as 
sound property investments, for pro- 
perty carefully chosen increases its 
value as time passes. Norman House in 
London, purchased admittedly at a 
favourable price, would today command 
a price two-and-a-half times the original. 
The second house, bought at a com- 
petitive price less than three years ago, 
would already sell for a sum in advance 
of the purchase price that was then 
paid. 

In such circumstances, it should not be 
difficult for any government that is 
sincerely committed to progress and re- 
form in the penal field to create such a 
fund. It would at least be logical. 

The staffing of halfway houses and 
hostels is the central factor in their 
development. Residential work is not 
popular in an age where the emphasis 
on professionalism, which has improved 
the status of the social worker, influ- 
ences him in the hours he works and 
in his choice of a place to live, which is 
often as far away from his work as his 
finances will permit. In halfway houses 
like Norman House, where the emphasis 
is on involvement with the “clients,” 
the difficulty of attracting suitable staff 
is correspondingly greater. 

But if the penal reforms that seem 
fairly imminent materialise, a compre- 
hensive and integrated system will be 
able to attract and train men and 
women to work in halfway houses, as 
well as provide opportunities for 
workers to transfer from one aspect of 
the system to another. Before a new 
probation and after-care service, for ex- 
ample, can begin to operate as it is 
expected to, it will be necessary to 
attract many more probation officers into 
the service. Insofar as after-care will 
play an increasing part in the function 
of the probation officer, it is reasonable 
to expect that he will be required to 
serve for some time in a halfway house, 
either as warden or his assistant. 

The halfway house is in its infancy. But 
it is growing at a time when the folly 
and the waste of prison is becoming 
more generally apparent, and the wis- 
dom of treating offenders, so far as it is 
possible within the community, is recog- 
nised, At present the movement offers 
adventure and freedom of action, but 
no security, at a time when security is 
in great demand, and adventure is rele- 
gated to the province of the crank and 
the dilettante. 

The staffs of halfway houses stay in the 
field because that is the service they 
want to‘ perform above all. Ultimately 
their faith will bear its fruit in an 
organised, integrated, comprehensive 
service. 


Merfyn Turner is the author of several 
books and pamphiets on different aspects 
of prisons. This article is an edited 
extract from his pamphlet, “The Half- 
way House,” available from 24 Harber- 
ton Road, London N.19. Price Is 6d. 
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The split in the Communist world 


The Sino-Soviet Rift, analysed and docu- 
mented by William E. Griffith (Allen 
& Unwin, 63s). 


This book is made up of a collection 
of documents on the Moscow-Peking 
conflict covering the period March 1963 
to November 1963; it has a well-arranged 
commentary with a wide coverage. It is 
essentially a companion to Alexander 
Dallin’s Diversity in International Com- 
munism, which covers the period before 
March 1963. The documentation of the 
exchanges between Moscow and Peking 
since March 1963 is, however, more 
complete and more illuminating. 


It might therefore have been expected 
that this book should be of a_ great 
service in explaining the Moscow-Peking 
rift; and as far as it aims to go, it is 
very good indeed. But it stops short, 
not only at answering, but even at ask- 
ing, “Why the conflict? What are the 
sociological causes behind it?” 


Both main contenders - Khrushchev and 
Mao - claim that the conflict is merely 
ideological. Khrushchev accuses Mao of 
“Trotskyism,” ‘ chauvinism,” ‘“ adven- 
turism,” ete. Mao similarly accuses 
Khrushchev of “revisionism,” ‘ oppor- 
tunism,” etc. However, according to 
Marxism, which both contenders claim 
to uphold, ideologies are “ superstruc- 
tures” on socio-economic “ bases.” The 
main question that needs to be asked 
of both contenders by anyone trying to 
understand what the rift is all about is, 
what are the socio-economic conflicts 
between the Russian “base” and the 
Chinese “ base ”? 


Let us take the ideological question of 
“peaceful co-existence” and its con- 
nection with the socio-economic “ base.” 
There are a number of reasons why 
Khrushchey and Mao differ sharply re 
garding “peaceful co-existence.” Khrush- 


chev believes that as long as his sput- 
niks and H-bombs can ensure “ peaceful 
co-existence” the dynamics of Russia’s 
economy will enable her to overtake 
Western capitalism. But Mao is out of 
the nuclear rocket coteries, and it will 
take decades before China’s industry 
could possibly match that of the West. 
Indeed, it is China’s industrial back- 
wardness that allows Mao to shrug off 
the danger of nuclear bombardment. 
Hundreds of millions will die, but the 
scattered, primitive “people’s com- 
munes’” could serve as a base for 
economic reconstruction. 


Economically, ‘peaceful co-existence ” 
means something else for China, too. 
Even if her prospective rate of indus- 
trial growth were faster than Russia’s 
(which is not the case at present) the 
absolute gap between the two countries 
will increase and continue to increase 
for decades. This prospect cannot but 
displease Mao 


A national industrial base prescribes a 
certain investment policy. A million 
roubles invested in Russia will do more 
to surpass the US than a loan or gift of 
the same amount to China. The same 
applies to the services of technicians. 
And if Russian capital is to be ex- 
ported, it is much more fruitfully Inves- 
ted in the more advanced ~ peoples 
democracies,” which are largely inte- 
grated with the economy of Kussia, tnan 
with backward China. (It is no accident 
that neither China nor North Korea nor 
Vietnam belong to Comecon - the 
Council for Mutual Economic Assistance 
- which covers Russia and her European 
satellites.) : 

“Peaceful co-existence” also diverts 
Russian capital from China. In an effort 
to win the neutral countries from 
Washington, Russia tries to buy - not 
overthrow . the rulers of these coun- 
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tries. Hence Nasser can keep his Com- 
munists in jail and still get Russian aid. 
Sukarno outlawed his Communist Party 
without fear of economic reprisal. 
Roubles are required to flirt with these 
countries; but Mao is not being courted 
by the United States, so why waste 
roubles on him? 


To Mao the idea of “co-existence” is 
obnoxious. China’s extremely arduous 
task of pulling herself up by her own 
bootstraps makes heavy demands on the 
morale of her people. It requires maxi- 
mum national unity under centralised 
command. An atmosphere of siege helps 
to justify the sweat and toil. Hence a 
border dispute with India is manufac- 
tured, although the tracts of land in 
question are strategically and in every 
other way worthless to China. So deep 
is the siege mentality in Peking that it 
has yet to accredit an ambassador to 
Britain, some 13 years after recognition. 
“Peaceful co-existence” breaks down 
this siege mentality. To accept tremen- 
dous sacrifices over decades is bad 
enough. But to have to do so without 
the conviction or illusion that it is 
dictated by a besieging enemy is worse. 
The loss of another element in the siege 
- the feeling of togetherness - will make 
it yet more difficult to discipline the 
Chinese masses. Khrushchev strikes at 
the heart of this feeling. In effect, he 
says to Mao, “ We are not in it together. 
While your people are practically starv- 
ing, we will gorge.” 

For China to belong to the same bloc 
while getting less and less materially 
from her rich partner is bad enough in 
itself. But its effect on the morale of 
Mao's highly disciplined camp can be 
catastrophic in the long run. Lf one of 
the main functions of the iron curtain - 
from Stalin’s standpoint - was to prevent 
Russian workers from comparing their 
lot with Western workers, a much 
thicker bamboo curtain will have to be 
built to prevent Chinese workers making 
a similar comparison with Russian 
workers. : 

Russian state capitalism has come of 
age economically and militarily. It could 
now buy its way into the world as it is, 
and it has very little reason to upset the 
status quo. This is the main theme of 
Khrushchev’s ‘peaceful co-existence ” 
policies. China, however, is still at an 
early stage of the industrial revolution. 
Griffith’s book is very well documented 
on the attitudes of the different Com- 
munist parties of the world towards the 
two poles of world Communism. But 
here again, he completely misses a socio- 
logical analysis of what makes the Com- 
munist parties tick, and hence what is 
going to be the general effect of the 
conflict on their future. 

It seems probable that after a time the 
Communist parties of the world will 
align themselves into two camps, one 
headed by Moscow, the other by Peking. 
On the whole, the Communist parties of 
the backward colonial and semi-colonial 
countries in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America will probably follow Peking. 
Khrushchev’s version of “peaceful co- 
existence’ and his policy of summitry 
with Washington, which aims at retain- 
ing the status quo and limiting revolu- 
tionary activity everywhere, cannot 
attract the restless people of the poor 
countries. In the same way that the 
American film industry has been a great 
agent in the “revolution of rising ex- 
pectations”” through showing the poor 
three-quarters of the world how the 
other quarter lives, so any propaganda 
successes by Khrushchev in the back- 
ward countries - showing the tremen- 
dous economic achievements of Russia - 
only rebound against him, raise revolu- 
tionary aspirations even further, and oil 
the wheels of Chinese propaganda. 

The Communists of the industria] coun- 
tries on the other hand, with very few 
exceptions, side with Moscow. 

One should avoid the conclusion that the 
world Communist movement is split into 
reformist and revolutionary wings. The 


Chinese bureaucracy is no more revolu- 
tionary than the Stalinist was at a 
similar stage of development, in the late 
twenties or early thirties. 

Take, for instance, the case of the Indo- 
nesian Communist Party (PKI), the 
staunchest supporter of Peking’s poli- 
cies. This party is in no way revolu- 
tionary; a few facts will show this. As 
four-fifths of the people of Indonesia 
are peasants, the most important 
criterion is obviously the agrarian policy 
of the PKI. Since the PKI convened its 
peasant conference in 1959, it has made 
the “six-to-four” slogan the “axis” of 
its peasant programme. Under this 
slogan the party campaigned for a 
division of crops between share-croppers 
and land-owners in the ratio of 60 to 
40% respectively! (On November 20, 
1959, Parliament enacted a bill provid- 
ing for a fifty-fifty division of crops.) In 
Indonesia strict censorship has been 
imposed; all political activities are 
closely watched by the police and army; 
strikes are illegal. And the PKI obedi- 
ently accepts all this. 

With the Communist parties of Western 
Europe becoming more and more re- 
formist, their internationalism will be 
progressively corroded. 


Reformism and internationalism are 
incompatible. A reformist party is 
attached by innumerable strings to the 
national state. Hench the collapse of 
the Second International in 1914. In 
particular reformism cannot build a 
bridge between the workers of the ad- 
vanced countries and the colonies - 
hence the Second International was 
practically a white-man’s organisation. 
With the separation of the Communist 
parties of Europe from those of the 
backward countries, a new push towards 
reformism, and pari passu a new blow 
to internationalism, will take place. 

The break-up of the world Communist 
movement will not stop at the stage of 
two centres, but will go on until the 
Communist parties of the West turn 
into national reformist parties, the 
chains tying them to Moscow (and to 
one another) being slowly but surely 
corroded. 

The two largest Communist parties in 
the West - the Italian and the French - 
show these trends quite clearly, para- 
doxically, in opposite ways. In Italy 
open “ revisionist’ and reformist poli- 
cies are prevalent (see, for instance, the 
Italian party’s substitution of “structural 
reform” of capitalism for the socialist 
revolution). In the case of the French 
party, we see verbal revolutionism and 
“orthodox Marxism” coupled with great 
political passivity in practice. For ex- 
ample, compare Thorez’s insistance on 
a the absolute pauperisation of the 
working class” with his party’s softness 
on Gaullism and apathy towards the 
Algerian war. But both the open re- 
formism of the Italians and the rigid 
Fi abstentionism” of the French are 
basically expressions of one process: an 
increasing adaptation of the Stalinist 
parties to expanding capitalism. 

The process of disintegration of the 
Moscow International is therefore likely 
to take very complicated and varied 
forms - more freedom in some parties, 
splits between different parties, each 
going its own way, splits between differ- 
ent factions, each maintaining mono- 
lithic unity, preaching revisionism 
openly, rigid ‘“ orthodoxy,” etc. The dis- 
integration or erosion of the Inter- 
national does not need to take formal 
expression. After all, the Second Inter- 
national still exists! 

As source material, reliably translated 
and annotated, Griffith’s book is of great 
value. As an addition to our knowledge 
of the root causes of the Sino-Soviet 
conflict and its impact on the future of 
the world Communist movement, it is 
very disappointing. 


Tony Cliff is the author of several books 


on China and Russia. He is on 
the editorial board of International 
Socialism. 
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La Macaza Inquiry dropped 


Peter Light writes from Montreal: The 
official inquiry which was to be con- 
ducted by the Canadian Government into 
the use of violence by Royal Canadian 
Air Force personnel against the demon- 
strators who committed civil disobedi- 
ence at the Bomarc base in Quebec on 
September 7-9 (Peace News, October 2) 
has been dropped. According to the 
Minister of National Defence, Mr 
Hellyer, as reported in Hansard for 
October 1: “It is felt that in the circum- 
stances a further investigation would 
serve no useful purpose. The Prime 
Minister, who has personally looked into 
the whole question, agrees with this 
view.” 


Questions in the House of Commons had 
been raised for over 10 days before the 
organisers of Project La Macaza officially 
communicated with the Prime Minister. 
In a letter to Lester Pearson dated 
September 22, they wrote: 


“Since the question of RCAF brutality 
has been raised in the House of Com- 
mons re the pacifists’ demonstration at 
La Macaza, we would now like to make 
a few comments. 

“Project La Macaza, aS you are un- 
doubtedly aware, is a long-term cam- 
paign aimed at peacefully removing 
the Bomarc missile from the soil of 
our land... . We went to La Macaza 
fully conscious that we were possibly 
violating some laws if we were to 
blockade the base. We were therefore 
fully prepared to accept the con- 
sequences for our deed, since inherent 
in non-violence is the readiness to 
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accept the consequences for one’s 
action. 


“ Since some of the violence has been 
relayed to you, we have no desire 
to repeat the nature of this event, 
other than to say that it did occur. 
We can truthfully say, however, that 
we bear no malice towards those who 
felt compelled to use force against us. 
We think that by replying to violence 
with non-violence we were true not 
only to ourselves but to our fellow 
human beings in uniforms who re- 
sorted to violence. 


“We cannot, therefore, join in any 
investigation which is aimed at punish. 
ing the men who used force against 
us. Instead, we would ask you to 
examine the nature of the situation 
which led some of the men to use 
violence. 

“By adopting the Bomarc weapon, we 
adopted the most brutal form of 
violence and terror. The guilt lies not 
with the men of the RCMP, but with 
the state which brought in the 
weapon. 

“An inquiry which attempts to level 
blame on the individual RCAF would, 
in our view, be false and hypocritical. 
The heart of the inquiry must go to 
the state and the military establish- 
ment. The RCAF men at the base, or 
those who were specially brought in 
from other quarters, are no different 
than ourselves. They reacted violently 
because of the situation they were 
placed in... . 

“Such an inquiry, we believe, could 


Jakarta, October 5: A strange contrast in weapons pictured during a parade to 
celebrate Indonesian armed forces day. Volunteers (top) carry bamboo poles 
sharpened into spears, while (below) women in paratroop uniform march past 


bearing automatic weapons. 


A joint Malaysia-Indonesia department has been set up by the Commonwealth 
Relations Office and the Foreign Office, the Daily Telegraph reported last Friday, 
to deal exclusively with Indonesta’s confrontation of Malaysia. It was stated that 
the strained relations between the two countries has added considerably to the 
political work of both the Commonwealth Relations Office and the Foreign Office. 
The Daily Telegraph reported on the same day clashes between New Zealand 
troops and Indonesian guerillas. The New Zealanders were helping Malaysian 
units hunt down the remnants of a force of Indonesians and Malaysian dissidents 
which landed in the coastal Pontian district in August. 


lead to the lessening of violence and 
halt immediately an indoctrination 
which could have disastrous results. 
We have a responsibility to the RCAF 
men that they should not be sub- 
jected to methods which could lead 
them to be brutal. If we cannot have 
a concern for them we truly cannot 
have a concern for ourselves.” 


Eight days later, the senders of the 
letter received a reply directly from the 
Prime Minister. It read: 


“T have received the letter of Sep- 
tember 22 signed by you. I appreciate 
receiving your views and the sincerity 
with which you put them forward as 
individuals who are dedicated to paci- 
fism and non-violence. 

“I should add, however, that I do not 
accept the conclusions which you 
draw in regard to the inadvisability of 
defence measures against aggression 
or that the RCAF acted with violence 
and brutality in the particular incident 
about which you write. 

“Thank you nonetheless for writing 
as you did.” 


When the Prime Minister’s letter 
arrived, there was some question as to 
whether the views expressed in the 
second paragraph were those of Mr 
Pearson himself, or reflected the out- 
come of the inquiry supposedly under 
way. It was soon discovered that the 
former was the case. 


In the House of Commons on October 1 
there was some extensive discussion on 
the whole issue. The Minister of 
National Defence stated that “in reply 
to a question asked earlier the associate 
minister (of Defence) had stated that a 
report had been received from the com- 
manding officer of the station, and that 
on the strength of that report he was 
satisfied that no unnecessary use of force 
had been employed.” The minister then 
went on to say that the associate minis- 
ter had personally interviewed the com- 
manding officer of the base, and that all 
his men had been under strict orders to 
nee minimum of force in clearing the 
road. 


In reply to this, the leader of the New 
Democratic Party, Mr T. C. Douglas, who 
had been the one person mainly respon- 
sible for pressing the Government on 
the entire question, said: “I should 
like to ask . . if this is what the 
Government considers an independent 
investigation, carried on by the Minister 
of National Defence and the associate 
minister. It seems to me this is very 
much like asking a man who is accused 
of misappropriation of funds to audit 
the books.” 


To this, Mr Hellyer replied: “We can 


7 only base our opinion on the facts we 


have available,” and then went on to 
quote part of the report on the action 
put out by the organisers of the demon- 
stration, stopping short of the very 
paragraph which describes the violence 
which did occur, and which is the very 
crux of the whole issue, 


Towards the end of the discussion, Mr 
Douglas asked: “If these young people 
were breaking the law were any of 
them arrested? Why were charges not 
laid against them?” To which Mr Hell- 
yer replied: ‘They were not arrested, 
Mr Speaker.” When Mr Douglas then 
asked if the minister used “any of the 
due processes of law,” Mr Hellyer an- 
swered rather ambiguously: ‘“ Quite so, 
Mr Speaker.” 


In a fairly long and detailed summing. 
up speech, Mr Douglas again brought up 
what I consider to be one of the key 
aspects of the manner in which the 
demonstrators were treated, even leav- 
ing aside the issue of violence. He said: 


“Tf these young people were breaking 
the law the minister had a clear 
course of action open to him. He 
could have had these people arrested 
and charged with obstructing traffic 
or disturbing the peace. If found 
guilty they could have been punished 
by due process of law, not by police- 
men, military or otherwise, beating 
them up. If we are to allow the police 
to use their judgment as to whether 
or not persons ought to be abused, we 
are setting our feet on the slippery 
Path that leads to a police state.” 
The position of Mr Douglas, the respec- 
ted leader of one of the national 
political parties, is most remarkable in 
that he continues his argument for “an 
impartial and independent investigation” 
on the terms set forth by the four sig- 


natories of the letter sent to the Prime 
Minister. He said at one point: 


“IT am_ not anxious that anybody 
should be punished over this. I am 
anxious that if these statements 
(about brutality occurring - P.L.) are 
true, action should be taken so that 
such incidents will not happen again 
and so that military police or any 
other police be adequately trained and 
disciplined in order that they will not 
use abusive methods.” 


The organisers of Project La Macaza 
have not yet decided how best to pro- 
ceed at this point, now that the Govern- 
ment has abrogated its responsibility. 
There is a feeling, however, that there 
must be an independent investigation, 
not so that the men of the RCAF can 
be punished, but so that the facts will 
be clearly established and presented to 
the public, and the likelihood of more 
violence in the future will be lessened. 


US was ready 
to use gas, 
says atom man 


The United States was prepared to use 
poison gas against the Japanese in 
World War II. This was stated in a 
report attributed to the late General of 
the Army George C. Marshall, the New 
York Times reported on October 7. The 
report said that the plan was dropped 
principally because of British opposition. 
They feared it might touch off a Nazi 
gas attack on England. 


General Marshall, the United States 
Army Chief of Staff, was so quoted by 
David E. Lilienthal, former chairman of 
the United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. Mr Lilienthal said that General 
Marshall made the disclosure to him 
and several other atomic officials in 
June, 1947, when the general was Secre- 
tary of State. 


Mr Lilienthal said General Marshall had 
made “no mention of the fact that inter- 
national law forbade its (poison gas) 
use.” 

The account appears in a new book, The 
Journals of David E. Lilienthal: The 
Atomic Energy years 1945-50, published 
on October 5. 

In the same book Mr Lilienthal also 
reports that even before the push to 
develop the hydrogen bomb was begun, 
the United States had firm prospects of 
developing enough atomic bombs within 
two years that “we could blow a hole 
clean through the earth” - words Mr 
Lilienthal attributed to President Tru- 
man after the AEC had made a secret 
report to him on weapons prospects in 
1949, 

It also revealed that top American plan- 
ners had actually scheduled using up 
to 12 atomic bombs as a prelude to a 
pours invasion of the Jipanese main- 
and - even though the United States 
had only two _in the stockpile at the 
time of the Hiroshima-Nagasaki bomb- 
ings. Mr Lilienthal attributes this state 
ment also to General Marshall and indi- 
cates his own belief that it would have 
been impossible to meet such a schedule. 
President Roosevelt is said to have been 
“friendly” to an idea broached by a 
Danish _ physicist, the late Niels Bohr, 
that the United States and Britain 
“trade” their atomic knowledge with 
the Soviet Union if the Russians would 
agree to “open Russia and make it part 
. . . of an open world.” 

Mr Lilienthal said the information on 
President Roosevelt’s position was given 
to him by Dr J. Robert Oppenheimer - 
one of the key developers of the atomic 
bomb. He declared that Dr Oppenheimer 
also said that Winston Churchill was 
indignant at the whole idea and wanted 
a careful check kept on Mr Bohr. 


1914-1964 


Fifty years of war. But 1964-2014 could 
be fifty years of peace. That will be the 
Message of the PPU Peace Pageant on 
Saturday, November 14, in London. 
Still more people are needed to take 
parts in the pageant. Write or ring: 
6 Endsleigh St, W.C.1. 


Tel: EUS 5501 & FLA 7906. 
Se Oe 
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BERTRAND RUSSELL AND THE 


WARREN COMMISSION REPORT 


When the Warren Commission report on 
the assassination of President Kennedy 
was released to the press on Sunday, 
September 27, Bertrand Russell issued 
a strongly-worded denunciation of it, 
which said: 
' . . With all the resources of the 
White House, the FBI, the Secret 
Service, the Dallas police, the CIA and 
other governmental agencies available 
to the Commission, their report con- 
spiciously fails to dispose of the 
doubts as to the latest official view of 
the assassination.” 


Lord Russell went on to detail his 

criticisms : 
“We have seen medical evidence 
altered, three contradictory official 
versions of the assassination, the 
circulation of Oswald’s description as 
Tippit’s murderer more than twenty 
minutes before Tippit was shot, a 
fabricated report from the Dallas 
authorities, eye-witnesses ignored, lies 
about the number of bullets - a parade 
of distortion and doctored evidence. 
These facts have been established by 
the investigations of Mr Mark Lane.” 


Lord Russell then criticised the mem- 
bers of the Warren Commission, and 
Said that their report “is a sorrily in- 
competent document and covers its 
authors in shame.” He concluded: 
“It is clear that much is still being 
hidden from the public. We shall 
continue to campaign and to publish 
the facts as they emerge until the true 
murderers of President Kennedy are 
known. The Warren Commission's 
lack of integrity is fully exposed.” 
Even allowing for the haste with which 
this statement was prepared, there can 
be no denying that what it provides is 
rhetoric - not fact. And some of the 
rhetoric is irresponsible in the extreme, 
as for example Lord Russell’s reference 
to the “true murderers” of President 
Kennedy. If he has definite information 
that there was more than one murderer, 
he owes it to the public to give that 
information. 
But what is most disturbing is that Lord 
Russell made his statement on Sunday, 
September 27, before he had read the 
Warren Commission report. In an 
article in last Saturday’s Daily Worker, 
he said that his statement was based 
on ‘the summary and conclusions of 
the Warren Commission report.” Chap- 
ter I of the Warren report, the summary 
and conclusions, is about one twenty- 
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eighth of the full text, and any Judg- 
ment - especially so harsh a one as Lord 
Russell’s - based on so little of the re- 
port’s text is bound to be questionable. 


I have not read the whole of the Warren 
Commission report, which even in the 
tightly-packed Bantam paperback 
edition* is over 700 pages long: but I 
have read most of it, and after consider- 
ing both the report and the criticisms 
which have been made of it, I am con- 
vinced that it is a very fair and careful 
document, and that its main conclusions 
are correct: that Oswald assassinated 
President Kennedy, and that he acted 
alone. 

There are certainly many uncertainties 
in the report, and there are a number 
of unanswered questions, as the report 
itself concedes. There have also been 
some shocking irregularities in the con- 
duct of the Warren Commission itself in 
the form of leaks to the press. In 
addition, legitimate criticisms can be 
made of the fact that the hearings were 
held in secret, although witnesses were 
entitled to request an open hearing, as 
the foreword to the report makes clear. 
But the report itself is very carefully 
documented, and goes to great lengths 
to take different theories into account. 
Those who criticise it, like all who take 
up a minority stance on a complicated 
public issue, have a responsibility to 
document their criticisms carefully. 


Mark Lane 


When he formed the British “ Who 
Killed Kennedy?” committee early in 
the summer, Russell was concerned to 
make known the investigations and find- 
ings of Mark Lane, the New York 
attorney who has been making his own 
investigations of Kennedy’s assassina- 
tion. Mark Lane has throughout been 
careful not to associate himself with 
any definite theories about who killed 
Kennedy, but simply to subject to criti- 
cal analysis the official theories about 
the assassination. : 
It was after a phone conversation with 
Mark Lane on September 27 that Lord 
Russell issued his statement quoted 
above, which was in effect a covering 
note for a 6,000-word comment by Mark 
Lane on the Warren report. This com- 
ment had been prepared by Mark Lane 
after he had read an advance copy of 
the report, and it was flown over to 
London on the morning of September 27. 
The comment was issued to the press on 
Sunday evening, but was almost com- 
pletely ignored. 
Lane’s statement contains some valid 
criticisms of the conduct of the Warren 
Commission. He is right, for example, to 
point out the idiotic hypocrisy of the 
statement of Mr Rankin, Counsel to the 
Commission, that “the Commission is 
not engaged in determining the guilt of 
anybody.” But much of Lane’s criticism 
is weak in that it simply ignores the 
weight of evidence in the report itself. 
It is worth comparing some of the 
statements in Lane’s comment with the 
report. 
Of Oswald’s package, which he carried 
on the morning of the assassination, 
Lane writes: 
“Only two witnesses, the Commission 
concedes, observed Oswald with a 
package that morning. One, Euell 
Wesley Frazier, insists that the pack- 
age was two feet long.... 
“Frazier told the Commission: ‘When 
I did look at it (the package in 
Oswald’s hands), he did have his hands 
on the package Jike this.’” 
The Warren report, which concludes 
that Oswald was actually carrying in the 
bag rifle components up to 34.8 inches 
long, in fact says the following: 
“Frazier and Mrs Randle testified that 
the bag which Oswald was carrying 
was approximately 27 or 28 inches 
long. . . When Frazier appeared 
before the Commission and was asked 
to demonstrate how Oswald carried the 
package, he said, ‘Like I said, I re- 


* Report of the Warren Commission on 
the Assassination of President Ken- 
nedy. 


(Bantam Books, 7s 6d.) 


member that I didn’t look at the 
package very much . . . but when I 
did look at it he did have his hands 
on the package like that’.” 


Lane’s reduction of the length of the 
package, and his omission of Frazier’s 
statement “I didn’t look at the package 
very much,” are small errors, but none- 
theless important if his arguments are 
to receive serious attention. And 
Frazier, according to the Warren report, 
“continually advised that he was not 
paying close attention,” as page 127 
(paperback edition) makes clear. 


Confusion 


In his writing and speaking, Mark Lane 
has always put considerable emphasis 
on the confusion as to whether President 
Kennedy was shot from in front or 
behind. He says: 


“Dr Perry, who performed the trach- 
eotomy on the President, and who was 
among those doctors who originally 
stated that the wound in the throat 
was an entrance wound, was then 
instructed to alter his statement.” 


It is hard to believe that when he wrote 
this, Mark Lane had read the relevant 
passages of the Warren report, which 
(a) make it clear that neither Dr Perry 
nor any other doctors at Parkland hos- 
pital, Dallas, examined closely the 
wounds at the back of President Ken- 
nedy’s head and neck, and (b) establish 
that Dr Perry had never expressed him- 
self in very definite terms about the 
nature of the wounds. For example, the 
New York Herald Tribune on the day 
after the assassination reported Dr Perry 
as saying that “it is possible” that the 
wound on the front of Kennedy’s neck 
was the entry wound. Dr Perry’s own 
testimony before the commission con- 
firmed the conjectural nature of his re- 
marks on November 22. 


Nowhere in his comment does Mark 
Lane refer to the considerable evidence 
in chapter three of the report that Ken- 
nedy was hit from the rear. There is a 
similar lack of reference to detailed 
statements in the report when Mark 
Lane discusses where the shots came 
from. Many people present at the assas- 
sination scene believed the shots came 
from the direction of the Triple Under- 
pass, which was in front of the Presi- 
dent’s car. Mark Lane states: 


“The Commission, wanting desperately 
to believe that the shots did not come 
from that area, simply concluded: 
‘The Commission’s investigation has 
disclosed no credible evidence that 
the shots were fired_anywhere other 
than from the Book Depository Build- 
ing.” 
The Warren Commission did not “simply 
conclude” this. Its report contains two 
and a half pages discussing the pos- 
sibility that shots were fired from the 
Triple Underpass area. These pages 
contain a considerable amount of evi- 
dence about the security arrangements 
at the Triple Underpass, about the 
people who thought the shots came from 
that direction, and about the reverbera- 
tion of sound which, one witness stated, 
takes place between the Texas Book 
Depository Building and the Triple Un- 
derpass. 


In another section, Lane again misrepre- 
sents the Warren report. Of the alleged 
assassination weapon, Lane says: 


“Tn the affidavit the officer, Seymour 
Weitzman, states that the weapon Is a 
Mauser 7.65 mm... . at my request, 
the alleged assassination weapon was 
displayed to me when I testified be- 
fore the Commission .. . I read into 
the record of the Commission that 
there was printed clearly and indelibly 
upon the metal portion of the rifle the 
following words: ‘ Made Italy Cal. 6.5.’ 
It is plain that a rifle .. . should not 
ordinarily be described in a sworn 
statement by a police officer as a 
weapon of different nationality and 
different size. The commission dis- 
torted our argument as follows: 


“* Speculation. The name of the rifle 


used in the assassination appeared on 
the rifle. Therefore the searchers who 
found the rifle on the 6th floor of 
the Texas School Book Depository 
should have been able to identify it 
correctly by name.’ ” 
The list of “speculations” in the Warren 
report is long, as the commission con- 
sidered innumerable speculations; the 
passage which Lane considers a dis- 
tortion of his argument is not a sum- 
mary of his argument at all. Lane’s 
argument was that the country of origin 
of the rifle and its calibre were marked 
on the rifle (but not the name), and 
this argument is dealt with in the fol- 
lowing passage: 
“Speculation. The rifle found on the 
sixth floor of the Texas School Book 
Depository was identified as a 7.65 
Mauser by the man who found it, 
Deputy Constable Seymour Weitzman. 
“Commission finding. Weitzman, the 
original source of the speculation that 
the rifle was a Mauser, and Deputy 
Sheriff Eugene Boon found the 
weapon. Weitzman did not handle the 
rifle and did not examine it at close 
range. He had little more than a 
glimpse of it and thought it was a 
Mauser, a German bolt-type rifle 
similar in appearance to the Mann- 
licher-Carcano. Police laboratory tech- 
nicians subsequently arrived and 
correctly identified the weapon as a 
6.5 Italian rifle.” 


Further details about the finding of the 
rifle appear on page 86. Mark Lane's 
claim that his argument has been dis- 
torted does not stand up to a fair read- 
ing of the report. 

The series of distortions in Mark Lane’s 
comment is sorry enough in itself, but 
it is especially unfortunate that Lord 
Russell has placed his prestige behind 
Lane and added _ unsubstantiated state- 
ments about Kennedy’s “true murder- 
ers.” 


Criticised 
It is hardly surprising that Lord Russell 
has been criticised by both British and 
American papers for his comments on 
the Warren report. Only the Daily 
Worker in Britain has given Russell 
significant support, and even members 
of the Who Killed Kennedy? Committee 
have been alarmed at the extremism of 
statements made by the officers of that 
committee - Bertrand Russell, who is the 
Chairman, and Miss Pamela Wood, the 
Secretary. Caroline Wedgwood-Benn, 
wife of Anthony Wedgwood-Benn and a 
former secretary of the Who Killed 
Kennedy? committee, wrote to The 
Guardian on October 5, saying: 
“Having taken four days to read the 
report in its entirety, I do feel I must 
dissociate myself from the letter writ- 
ten by P. M. Wood .. . saying the 
report contains ‘a parade of distortion 
and fabrication.’ ” 


A further letter, dissociating its sig- 
natories from ‘‘the wild condemnation 
of the Warren report recently issued,” 
carried the names of five members of 
the committee: Victor Gollancz, Kings- 
ley Martin, J. B. Priestley, Mervyn 
Southwark, and Kenneth Tynan. 


The Who Killed Kennedy? committee 
has many eminent members apart from 
the above-mentioned. They include 
Alex Comfort, Professor Hugh Trevor- 
Roper, Michael Foot MP, and Lord Boyd 
Orr. The members of the committee, it 
is recognised, do not play any part in 
preparing statements: this would be 
impossible for practical reasons. But 
they might ask themselves whether they 
wish their names to adorn the letter- 
heading which goes above the statements 
issued by Lord Russell and Miss Wood. 
As yet, no members of the committee 
have resigned. 


It is saddening and disheartening to 
have to record the way in which Lord 
Russell and his advisers make extreme 
statements not based on fact. They owe 
it to themselves and to the public to be 
more responsible in their statements 
about the Warren report. 


Overseas aid 


In his review of our pamphlet Not by 
Governments Alone (Peace News, Octo- 
ber 2) Nicholas Sims rightly took us to 
task for omitting to mention that the 
role of non-government organisations in 
fostering public support for the Govern- 
ment’s aid programme also involves in- 
formed criticism. 


It is, however, crucial that criticism 
should go further than simple cries for 
more aid. Certainly the present aid 
programme is too small and should be 
increased: a doubling of the aid pro- 
gramme in the near future, which some 
would dismiss as “ idealistic,” would be 
Beeatly attainable, given the political 
will. 


But as important as an aid programme's 
size is its effectiveness. It would be 
quite possible to double or treble the 
present figure (£175 million for 1963/4) 
without there being a commensurate 
increase in the benefit to developing 
countries; if the extra aid were all loans 
at 6%, for instance, they might in the 
long run prove a doubtful blessing to 
the recipients. What is important is 
that the aid should be given (or lent) on 
the right terms and for the right pro- 
jects. If it is not, then more aid might 
simply mean more money down the 
drain - and more ammunition for the 
people who are critical of all aid any- 
way. 

Concentration on the total of aid also 
tends to give the impression that every- 
thing could be solved by a bigger aid 
programme. But aid, of course, 1s only 
part of the story. If we really want to 
help developing countries we must think 
about the number of students we are 
prepared to train in Britain, the number 
of professional people who are ready to 
work overseas for a couple of years or 
more - and we must think about the 
goods we are willing to import from 
them: sugar, cotton, textiles, bicycles, 
sewing machines, pumps and so on. 
Effective help in these fields will mean 
changes in our social and industrial 
structure; but if we do not make them, 
then aid in the conventional sense can 
be no more than a palliative. 


Informed criticism by non-government 
bodies can (and does) have a marked 
effect on official actions. It is interesting 
to note that while the other major donor 
governments emphasise to their own 
publics how little their aid programmes 
cost them, the British Government goes 
to some lengths to show how hig the 
UK programme is (even to the extent of 
giving the figures gross and not deduct- 
ing interest and repayments received - 
about £30 million or one-sixth of the 
total). It would be perfectly possible to 
present Britain’s aid programme so as to 
show that it really costs Britain very 
little. It is largely due to the work of 
the non-government bodies that this is 
not done, and it indicates official aware- 
ness of the widespread public support 
that there is for a more effective and 
bigger aid programme. Better as well as 
bigger. 

Peter Williams and Adrian Moyes, 
Overseas Development Institute Ltd., 

160 Piccadilly, London W.1. 


Oxfam conference 


In his most interesting report of Oxfam’s 
recent conference (Peace News, October 
2), Peter Moule notes that it was good 
but could have been better. I agree - but 
I am not sure that he has chosen the 
right targets for criticism. For example, 
he makes the point that insufficient time 
was given to discussion and that many 
important aspects of the development 
problem were not mentioned. The diffi- 
culty here is that a two-day conference 
just doesn’t provide time enough to do 
more than examine a few specific 
aspects. 


At last year’s conference we concen- 
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trated on the role of non-governmental 
organisations within the Freedom From 
Hunger Campaign - a subject that Peter 
Moule wanted discussed this year also. 
This year, however, we decided to 
emphasise the role of other groups with- 
in the community industrialists, 
farmers, etc. But first it was necessary 
to take a look at the world’s needs, and 
the contributions made by David Owen 
and Arthur Gaitskell had this purpose 
in mind. Admittedly this meant that 
there was less time to discuss the “more 
immediately practical issues,” but I be- 
lieve that if we are to deal with these 
issues effectively, we must first under- 
stand the true extent and implications 
of world hunger. It is not enough just 
to know that half the world goes hungry 
- we must see the whole problem in 
perspective. This our conference at- 
tempted to do also. 

Among the issues that were not dis- 
cussed, Peter Moule mentions “ waste,” 
“the Government aid programme” and 
“ Oxfam’s relationship with such bodies 
as the Overseas Development Institute.” 
Regarding the first two, I agree that 
both deserve detailed consideration and 
I hope that they will be dealt with fully 
at future conferences. On the question 
of Oxfam’s relationship with other 
bodies, it was most gratifying to us to 
see so many of their representatives 
present. In particular, the contributions 
made both in the session and informally 
by Adrian Moyes and Peter Williams of 
ODI were extremely valuable. 


Seeing Peter Moule at the conference, 
deep in discussion with delegates, I do 
not have to stress the importance we 
attach to the informal contacts made at 
such gatherings. The exchange of infor- 
mation and ideas helps us all to see our 
way ahead more clearly. Peter Moule’s 
review is a good example of the concern 
and creative thinking that springs from 
such occasions and which we sincerely 
welcome. 

H. L. Kirkley, Director, 

Oxfam, 

12 Crane Court, London E.C.4. 


Not voting 


Canvassing for my local Labour candi- 
date (Ron Wallace, Cities of London and 
Westminster) I called on a keen Com- 
mittee of 100 man. No, he was sorry, he 
respected my views, but he couldn't 
actually vote. I suppose I am just a 
party hack, blinkers and all, but this 
seemed to me to be an abdication of 
citizenship. 


Pondering this man, whose real choice 
seemed to me to be to have a Parliament 
without any MPs, I got home and picked 
up my copy of the October 2 Peace News. 
What a muddle. “Four brave men in 
the London suburbs” hoping to save 
their deposits, certain, every one of 
them, to improve the position of their 
Tory candidate; 100 people in Hamp- 
stead listening to an exercise in dialec- 
tics; Barbara Smoker advising on the 
best way not to vote (by the way, no 
one in a count looks twice at a spoilt 
paper, unless it is also doubtful); Emrys 
Roberts, a keen socialist, with his 24 
candidates who will split the left-wing 
vote in Wales. All good people, and 
sincere in their views. 


Maybe I am naive, but I found the only 
sense on this subject in Anthony Arb- 
laster’s article. In a large community, 
with an elaborate and sophisticated 
administrative system, you can have 
representative democracy, or you can 
have dictatorship. Direct democracy is 
just not among the choices. Of course, I 
know perfectly well that if their cam- 
paign for non-participation looked like 
succeeding in some future election, the 
personal good faith of the radical boy- 
cotters would bring them round to the 
active defence of the democracy of the 
ballot box. 


But on more immediate issues, the citi- 
zen with a concern for some particular 
issue, large or small, can surely find, in 
one or other of the broad coalitions 
which are our political parties, a place 
in which his voice may influence policy. 
As a unilateralist within the Labour 
Party, it grieves me that people whose 
views I respect can solemnly plan action 
(or inaction) which, if it succeeded, 
would put back the Tory Government 
for another five years. How do they ever 
hope to have influence on policy? The 
Tories will despise them, the Labour 
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Party . . . words fail. Could it not be 
that unwillingness to work through the 
one party where they might have influ- 
ence has been the factor which has 
caused the loss of enthusiasm on which 
Adam Roberts remarks? 


As the chairman of a constituency 
Labour Party, and a Labour city coun- 
cillor in a very Tory area, I am still 
from time to time surprised at the 
number of things, some quite small, 
others quite large, which one can effect 
within the framework of local represen- 
tative democracy. Why assume that just 
because an issue is big, even “ biggest,” 
it cannot be handled through the same 
processes? But of course, as I said 
earlier, I am just a party hack. Who 
happens to believe in democracy. 

Hugh G. Garside, 

134 Tachbrook Street, 

London W.C.1. 


Anglo-French project 


Barnaby Martin puts his finger on the 
great weakness in most work camps 
(“Breakdown in Anglo-French peace 
team,” Peace News, September 25), by 
saying “Few members of the team 
could speak both languages, and those 
who could, were overworked.” It takes 
years of hard work to be able to speak a 
language other than one’s mother-tongue 
sufficiently well to be able to discuss 
equally well in both. Yet the solution 
is simple and takes relatively little time; 
I suggest two quite possible methods to 
achieve it. 


1. Announce now that in the next camps 
there will be a definite study of 
Esperanto. It will be possible, during 
the period of the camp itself, for the 
team to acquire sufficient for an inter- 
change on ordinary topics, while some 
experienced members may even reach 
the point of lively exchange of ideas. 
An early start should be made to find 
a competent person to lead the study; 
he/she might well be a non-Esperantist 
teacher who is willing to devote his time 
to this permanent solution. 


2. Announce now that at the next camp, 
Esperanto will be the only language used. 
Teamsters could set to work now (a) by 
joining a class; (b) by joining a corre- 
spondence course (eg. the British 
Esperanto Association, 140 Holland Park 
Avenue, London W,11); (c) by private 
study. Any future work camp member 
could be ready before the date of the 
next camp, to chat on equal terms with 
members from any other country - and 
that without having had to spend nearly 
a life-time in hard work! 


At the inaugural conference for the World 
Peace Brigade Henri Méthorst and I 
were co-interpreters, and although we 
maintained simultaneous _ translation, 
there was still some loss of time from it. 
We were certainly overworked during 
intervals, when delegates wished to 
speak to one another and had to wait 
until one of us was free to interpret. 
The plea I made to the whole confer- 
ence for the use of Esperanto in the 
WPB received sympathetic hearing, but 
was never implemented. The “failure” 
noted by Theodore Olson in the Septem- 
ber 25 Peace News was not due to that; 
but it is certain that the use of 
Esperanto would more easily have 
brought intimate contact between mem- 
bers of all nations; as it was, member- 
ship had to be limited to those who 
knew English. It is time we in the 
peace movement became neutral as 
regards language, eliminating the Anglo- 
Saxon predominance. 

Alfred G. Tucker, 

11 Chaucer Close, 

Canterbury, Kent. 


I regret to say that the comments by 
Mark Newns (October 9) are just not 
true. 

Naturally it would be best to create a 
project where all the participants made 
decisions on the form of demonstrations, 
but unless the project members all live 
near one another, this is impossible. It 
often works out that a series of decisions 
can be taken by project members if it is 
organised in London, and London peace 
workers often seem to think that de- 
cisions have to be made in their city; 
but in organising from Frodsham, other 
arrangements had to be made. 

Firstly, few project participants made 
their decisions to join until just before 
the project started and nobody had 
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organised working groups on the project 
other than ourselves in Frodsham. [ 
naturally discussed the project with 
CND groups I met, mostly in the north- 
west. 


In the absence of decisions by a prelimi- 
nary meeting of team members, another 
system has to be used, and it has nothing 
to do with “power structures” or 
“leaders and the led.” Those who are 
prepared to put time into organising the 
project make the basic decisions on form 
and then communicate the intended pro- 
ject to supporters, leaving them free to 
join or not. 

When I sent out such a document, it 
included the point that people should 
not, of course, volunteer for the project 
unless they agreed with the actions 
envisaged. Therefore it is plain that 
every project member knew of the 
intended demonstration against NATO 
and, by joining the project, accepted it. 

If the idea of setting up working groups 
to prepare for another project succeeds, 
it will be a great innovation for this 
type of peace activity. On the whole, 
regular meetings to prepare a major 
action can only realistically be held in 
London. This is especially true when 
the organisation is small. 


Lastly, it was not my idea to call the 
article ‘Breakdown in Anglo-French 
Team.” The article showed what success 
had been achieved for Anglo-French co- 
operation and the peace movement in 
general. Co-operation in Frodsham and 
at Gigny (one of the French work- 
camps) was quite good. This is why I 
believe that the breakdown was not due 
to the overall organisation, but to an 
unsympathetic approach to the different 
ways of foreign organisations by some 
members of the British team in Cluny, 
Barnaby Martin, 

Peace Action Centre, 

Frodsham, Cheshire. 


Stuart Christie 


Nicholas Walter (September 25) accuses 
the Christie-Carballo Defence Committee 
of failing to tell the whole truth about 
the case. 


To the knowledge of this committee, 
Stuart Christie’s principal activities in 
Britain were in the struggle against 
war and militarism, to which he devoted 
a considerable part of his spare time. 
He was also employed for some months 
at the Factory for Peace. 


This committee has never sought to 
present Stuart Christie as a believer in 
non-violence. It has sought to present 
him as an ardent opponent of human 
degradation and suffering and therefore 
an unlikely person to attempt to bring 
about a “psychosis of terror.” 


After his arrest Stuart sent a telegram 
to his mother protesting his innocence. 
This committee preferred his statement 
to that of the Spanish political police. 

In court both the accused were pre- 
sented as the tools of established 
enemies of the Franco regime abroad. 
As is so often the case in totalitarian 
countries, and as even happens in 
Britain, confirmation came from the 
accused’s own lips. 

This committee has never attempted to 
foster the picture presented in court 
either of Stuart Christie or of Fernando 
Carballo. It is currently concerned with 
bringing all possible influence to bear 
upon the British Government to secure 
the release of both men, and continuing 
to point out to the inhabitants of these 
islands, Mr Walter among them, that the 
originator and chief practitioner of ter- 
rorism in Spain since 1936 has been 
Generalissimo Francisco Franco. 

Mark Hendy, 

Christie-Carballo Defence Committee, 

34 Cumberland Road, London E.17. 


Poetry 


A year ago we appealed for contribu- 
tions to our anthology, Poetry from the 
Left. Before that we produced Poetry 
for Peace. The two concepts are now to 
be combined in Poetry from the People, 
to be produced from time to time as 
resources permit. 

We wecome poetry for the first such 
collection; a stamped and addressed 
envelope would be appreciated. 

Ken Geering, 

Editor, “ Breakthru,” 

“ Taormina,” Penn Crescent, 

Haywards Heath, Sussex. 
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World gipsies launch campaign for rights 


lrish itinerant leader for trial 


As Peace News went to press, the trial 
was to have begun yesterday, October 15, 
at the Circuit Criminal Court, Dublin, of 
Grattan Puxon, 25-year-old leader of the 
campaign for social justice for itinerant 
families in Ireland. He is charged with 
possessing explosives, which Special 
Branch police claim they found at the 
rear of a house he was living in last 
year. 

Grattan Puxon, a pacifist and a member 
of the War Resisters’ International, has 
pleaded innocent to the charge. 


He writes below about the latest develop- 


US jet tankers for 
French A-force 


France announced on October 10 the 
delivery of tanker planes built in 
the United States for President de 
Gaulle’s atomic striking force, the New 
York Times reported on October 12. 


Authoritative sources disclosed that 12 
C-135F tankers ordered from the US 
had been delivered. The planes will fuel 
the Mirage IVs that constitute the first 
phase of France’s nuclear strategic 
forces. It is essential that tankers for 
refuelling in flight are available; other- 
wise these aircraft do not have the 
capacity to hit Soviet targets and return. 


The Mirage IVs at present are armed 
with atomic bombs. Foreign military 
observers have questioned the aircraft's 
effectiveness because of its limited range 
and reported vulnerability to Soviet 
anti-aircraft missiles. 


Meanwhile the French Government is 
pushing preparations for testing a hydro- 
gen bomb in the South Pacific. 


A successful test of a hydrogen weapon 
would give new impetus to the second 
stage of French nuclear development, 
informed sources said. This second stage 
is to take the form of a squadron of five 
or six atomic-powered submarines armed 
with Polaris-type missiles carrying hyd- 
rogen warheads. 

Until late in this decade, however, the 
Mirage IV will be the backbone of the 
French nuclear force. Foreign estimates 
of France’s ultimate total strength in 
first-line Mirage IVs have gone as high 
as 100. About 36 of the planes are be- 
lieved to be in service with the French 
Air Force, 


This year's national war exercise in 
France, which opened on October 11, is 
studying the effect of nuclear bombard- 
ment and airborne troop drops on 
French ports along the west coast by 
forces of “the Eastern bloc.” This is 
the first time that a major French 
manoeuvre has envisaged the bombard- 
ment of French cities by nuclear 
weapons. The exercise envisages joint 
attacks on France, on Atlantic ports and 
on the eastern frontier. 


Sixty die in new 


Lumpa clash 


Northern Rhodesian troops killed about 
60 Lumpa Church followers in a clash 
last weekend, The Times reported on 
Tuesday. According to a statement 
issued by the Northern Rhodesian Gov- 
ernment, last Saturday the troops en- 
countered about 200 hostile Lumpas who 
had been eluding patrolling forces for 
several weeks. 


The commanding officer called on the 
Lumpas to surrender, but three or four 
of them, shouting “ Jericho,” attacked 
a soldier and stabbed him to death. The 
troops then opened fire and killed three 
Lumpas. The Government states that 
the commanding officer, holding a mega- 
phone, again called on the rebels to 
surrender, and there were negotiations 
for about 45 minutes. Just when it 
seemed that a peaceful surrender might 
be negotiated, the fanatical Lumpas, 
shouting “Jericho,” suddenly charged 
the platoon and attacked it with a 
variety of weapons. The troops returned 
the fire of their assailants. 
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ment in the struggle of the Irish itiner- 


ants. 

“The 300 itinerants who have been 
attempting to settle themselves at Bally- 
fermot on the outskirts of Dublin for the 
past six months have been ordered to 
quit the land at once. I have received 
a letter to this effect from the owner’s 
solicitors. 

“The letter states that if the land is not 
cleared by October 19 all trespassers 
will be expelled by force. 

“Dublin County Council has _ refused 
permission to the owners, Ballyfermot 
Textiles, to rent the 26 acres to the 
itinerant families as a temporary cara- 
van site. ‘ 

“For a year we have been asking the 
Government to establish camping sites. 
More recently we have tried to settle 
ourselves - but we’re still hounded. 

“It is hoped that protest activity may 
be organised by supporters of Itinerant 
Action International in London. Anyone 
who would like to support such action 


should contact Dennis Dennehy, 21 
Sterndale Road, London W.14.” 

Voev Dvaida, president of the World 
Community of Gipsies, spoke to a press 
conference in Paris on October 8, Le 
Figaro reported on October 9. He said 
that his organisation had undertaken 
measures to obtain compensation from 
the Government of West Germany for 
the families of Nazi victims. 

“Three million European gipsies died 
during the Second World War. . : 
Many of them had been sterilised on the 
orders of Hitler, who wanted to exter- 
minate our race,” he said. “ Dr Mengele, 
who actually lives free in Paraguay, 
should be judged the ‘Eichmann’ of 
gipsies.” 

“A gipsy problem exists in France as 
in many countries of Europe. We are 
more than 500,000 in France, 6,590 
nomads and 8,070 illiterates. In the 
name of the rights of man we demand 
the abolition of the 1912 law on nomads. 
We demand the creation and equipping 
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Election rowdyism charges: 
CND takes legal advice 


Serious charges were levelled at the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament in 
the national press last week of organis- 
ing rowdy heckling at election meetings. 


Lord Blakenham was quoted in The 
Guardian last Saturday as saying that 
the scenes at Sir Alec Douglas-Home’s 
meeting in Birmingham the_ previous 
Thursday had been organised. He added: 
“The evidence seems to us that they 
are being organised probably by two 
groups - the Young Socialists, who are 
affiliated to the Labour Party, and the 
CND, who are not.” 


David Boulton, speaking for CND from 
the headquarters at Carthusian Street, 
told Peace News last Tuesday that it is 
wholly untrue that rowdyism at election 
meetings was organised by CND. CND 
is taking legal advice on Lord Blaken- 
ham’s charge, and their solicitor wrote 
to him asking for a transcript of his 
statement. However, his reply, received 
on Tuesday morning, was a curt refusal 
to provide a transcript. 


David Boulton said that CND nationally 
had advised campaigners to go to elec- 
tion meetings, not to interrupt speakers 
by heckling, but to put a series of ques- 
tions to them about defence policy and 
to distribute CND literature. The Execu. 
tive Committee of West Midlands CND 
had discussed their activity at the 
Douglas-Home meeting and decided to 
advise supporters not to “move in on 
the meeting” but to distribute leaflets 
and carry CND placards outside. 

A report in The Times last Monday 
linked the CND pamphlet, Before You 
Vote, which has been distributed at 
election meetings, with noisy demonstra- 
tions. David Boulton said that CND has 
written a letter to The Times in re- 
sponse to this; he added that he felt 
that the paper had an obligation to print 
it, especially as it has not carried CND’s 
refutation of Lord Blakenham’s state- 
ment. He said that if The Times refused 
CND the space to reply they were pre- 
pared to take the matter to the Press 
Council. 


Swedish civil defence report 
was suppressed for 9 years 


A report dated November 24, 1955, 
about the effects of an H-bomb attack on 
Sweden is published for the first time 
this month. 


It is a “preliminary report” by the 
Swedish civil defence fact-finding com- 
mittee of 1953, and it appears in the 
October 7 issue of the Swedish journal 
Freden. Not only has the information 
in the report never been made known 
to the public but, on the contrary, the 
whole Swedish civil defence policy com- 
pletely neglects the facts presented in 
the report by the experts in the com- 
mittee. 

The most important item in the report 
is an analysis of the consequences of an 


attack on Stockholm with a 20-megaton 
H-bomb. The findings are that, in the 
case of a surprise attack, only 25% of 
the 1,043,000 inhabitants in greater 
Stockholm would be unaffected. Even 
if the inhabitants had been able to take 
refuge in air raid shelters, only 36% 
would be unaffected. In this calculation 
only the direct damages are considered 
- not those caused by radiation. 


Freden comments that the civil defence 
authorities have taken a heavy respon- 
sibility on themselves by suppressing this 
report and distributing to the people 
quite another picture of atomic war - 
one which offers the prospect of survival 
for all. 


of parking places near communities and 
the installation of caravan schools.” 
“We are pacifists,” added Voev Dvaida; 
“that is why we have addressed the 
text of our demands to Parliament. But 
if it is necessary to move on to action 
we will do so.” 

In threatening action he referred to that 
already taken in Ireland, and to the 
demonstration that is planned to take 
place at the Irish Embassy when a 
family from Ireland, journeying through 
England to publicise the itinerants’ cam- 
paign, reaches London. (This action was 
announced in Peace News on Septem- 
ber 25.) 


Polaris march 
pictures to be 
destroyed 


The Chief Constable of Barrow-in- 
Furness has ordered the negatives of 
photographs taken of the anti-Polaris 
march of September 26 (Peace News, 
October 2) to be destroyed, the northern 
edition of The Guardian reported last 
Saturday. 
The chief constable’s decision was con- 
veyed to the organiser of the North 
West region of the Campaign for Nuc- 
lear Disarmament, Mr R. F. Nettleton, 
in a letter. 
Mr Nettleton had complained to the 
police and to the National Council for 
Civil Liberties that plain-clothes police- 
men had taken photographs of the 
march, which went past the Vickers- 
Armstrong shipyard where a Polaris 
submarine is being built. 
The day after the march a police spokes- 
man claimed that no police were acting 
officially in taking photographs; he im- 
plied that they may have been policemen 
off duty. On October 9, however, Mr 
Nettleton received a letter from the 
chief constable saying: “I now find 
that some general views were taken by 
Photograph of your demonstration 
held in Barrow and, in accordance with 
the wishes you expressed, I have given 
instructions for the negatives to be de- 
stroyed.” When he was asked whether 
the pictures were taken by policemen on 
or off duty, the chief constable said: 
I am not commenting further.” 


CND seaman on 
hunger strike 


A twenty-year-old electrical mechanic, 
Paul Valentine, serving on HMS Excel- 
lent at Portsmouth, was arrested last 
week for being absent without leave. He 
18 a supporter of the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament, attached to the 
Maidstone group, and he wants to leave 
the Navy. 

In a letter sent to the London Commit- 
tee of 100 last week he said he was in 
the guardroom. He had been arrested 
at Charing Cross station and taken back 
to Plymouth after having been in Lon- 
don for some time contacting people in 
the peace movement. He said in his 
Jetter that he was refusing to eat service 
food, also that he had refused to sign for 
his bedding and, during his first night 
In the guardroom, had not used it. He 
was told when he was first arrested that 
he would be court-martialled, but this 
has not yet happened. 

Paul Valentine, on a previous occasion, 
went absent without leave and was away 
from his ship for three months; he served 
40 days in prison as a result. His official 
address is: EM2 Valentine P., P/O 61201, 
c/o Guardroom HMS Excellent, Ports- 
mouth, Hants. As far as is known he 
can send out and receive letters. He 
said in his letter to the London Commit- 
tee of 100: “Right now I need loads of 
moral support.” 


Socialist Party of Great Britain 


Sunday, October 18, at 8 p.m., a lecture: 
“ Consequences of the General Election ” 
by R. Critchfield at the Asquith Room, 
2 Soho Square, W.1. 


(Two minutes Tottenham Court Rd tube) 


